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Silver  Piated  Rute  and  Piccolo  Added 
to  Bundy  Instrument  Line 

New  additions  to  the  line  of  moder- 
ateiy-priced  Bundy  Band  Instruments  are 
the  siiver  plated  flute  and  piccolo,  ac¬ 
cording  to  an  announcement  by  C.  N. 
“Spot”  Liaht,  Instrument  division  sales 
manager,  H.  &  A.  Selmer,  Inc.,  Elkhart, 
Indiana. 

"The  Bundy  Flute  in  silver  plated  fln- 
id)  will  be  in  addition  to  the  model  in 
nickel  plated  flnish,”  stated  Mr.  Light.  "It 
was  produced  in  response  to  a  strong  de¬ 
mand  by  both  musicians  and  bandmas¬ 
ters,  for  a  silver  plated  flnish.  Retail 
prices  are  |125  for  nickel  plated  flnish 
and  $136  for  silver  plated  flnish.  The 
Bundy  Piccolo,  which  will  be  in  the  sli¬ 
ver  plated  flnish  only,  will  retail  at  $125. 
All  prices  include  case.” 

Special  construction  features  of  both 
the  flute  and  piccolo,  according  to  Mr. 
Light  include  hard  drawn  body  for  bril¬ 
liant  tone  quality,  nickel-eilver  keys, 
blued  steel  springs,  drawn  tone  holes  in¬ 
tegral  with  the  body,  and  stainless  steel 
screws  and  rods  which  prevent  sticky 
keys  caused  by  rust  or  corrosion.  The  lip 
plate  and  the  embouchure  hole  are  formed 
with  steel  dies  for  absolute  uniformity. 

A  new  type  of  pad  used  on  the  Bundy 
Flute,  has  a  larger  resonator  disk,  with 
a  smooth  surface  unbroken  by  a  slotted 
screw  head.  This  gives  the  Bundy  Flute 
amaxlng  power  and  volume. 

With  the  addition  of  these  models,  the 
Bundy  line  now  comprises  18  instruments 
— fro.n  piccolo  to  BB|)  Sousaphone.  The 
larger  brass  instruments  were  added  to 
the  line  last  fall.  This  complete  line  en¬ 
ables  bandmasters  and  music  directors  to 
standardise  on  one  make  of  instruments 
for  greater  uniformity  in  intonation  and 
performance. 

"Adjustable"  Uniforms 

A  new  revolutionary  year-to-year  fitting 
system  for  school  band  uniforms  is  the 
latest  evolution  in  this  business  of  dress¬ 
ing  an  ever  changing  group  of  student 
musicians.  The  idea  belongs  to  Stanbury 
A  Company  of  Kansas  City,  who  claim 
that  there  la  no  trick,  lacing  nor  adjust¬ 
ments  Involved,  that  there  is  a  minimum 
of  alterations,  no  sacrifice  of  styling  and 
tailoring,  interchange  of  boys  and  girls 
garments  feasible.  The  company  have  an 
illustrated  folder  on  the  subject  which  will 
be  mailed  on  request. 

Ona-Hand  Music  Stand 

This  is  said  to  be  a  push  button  age 
but  a  new  metal  music  stand  displayed  by 
one  of  the  exhibitors  at  St.  Louis  doesn’t 
even  have  a  button  to  push.  The  two  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  upright  post  slide  like  a  tele¬ 
scope  and  stay  where  put  by  friction.  Ad¬ 
justment  is  easy,  with  one  hand.  This  is 
also  true  of  the  angle  of  the  desk  which 
has  an  extra  deep  ledge. 

The  three  feet  are  extra  large  giving 
a  tipless  result,  the  stand  extends  to 
nearly  five  feet  high,  has  a  baked  wrinkle 
finish.  The  director's  model  has  a  large 
pocket  under  the  table  for  surplus  music, 
sells  for  $8.50  and  $12.50.  This  item  is  in¬ 
troduced  by  the  Meyer's  Music  Exchange, 
Detroit  26,  Mich. 


M  PLASTIC  REEDS 


At  last  a  moneysaving  reed  that  gives  you  all  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  plastic,  yet,  in  the  mouth,  feels  Uke  a  fine  cane 
reed!  Students,  teachers,  and  professionals  attest  to  the 
absolute  uniformity  they  enjoy  from  Frosted  Goldentones 
—no  softening,  sogginess,  warping,  cracking. 


Try  one  today  at 
your  music  deal¬ 
er’s.  Available  for 
clarinet,  alto  sax 
and  tenor  sax. 


ECONOMICAL  because 


FOR  ONE  FULL  YEAR  I 


CLARINET  •  ALTO  SAX  •  TENOR  SAX 

MOUTHPIECES 


Designed  and  tested  by 
Selmer  experts  for  the  right 
combination  of  tone  and  vol¬ 
ume.  Moderately  priced  for 
students  .  .  .  and  to  make  it 
economical  for  professionals 
to  have  matching  mouth¬ 


pieces  for  doubling  instru¬ 
ments.  Your  choice  of  ivory 
or  black,  medium  facings 
only. 


Clarinsl 
Alio  Sax 
Taner  Sax 


GOlOemONB 

MATCHB) 

COMBINATIONS 
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af  jiBur  Musk  Ikuitr’s 

You’ll  find  Goldentone  Reeds  and  Mouthpieces  at  your 
favorite  music  dealer’s,  or  write  for  latest  literature.  Address 
Dept.  H-43,  SELMER,  Elkhart,  Indiana. 


"fMit  fill*  it's  part  of  my  hand" 
.  .  .  tayt  ANTOINETTE  RICH 


Conductor.  Chicago  Nano  Symphony 
Orchailrat 


KING  DAVID 
3isiadah  BATON 


•  f  jrsf  Choice  of 
School  Bandmasters, 
Orchestra  Conductors 


It's  so  pleasant  to  hold  ...  to  wave! 
That's  Ic^cause  it  has  micrometer-exact 
taper  balance.  Moreover,  its  feathery 
weight  permits  you  to  conduct  for 
hours  without  tiring.  Made  of  finest 
straight  grain  maple  .  .  .  thoroughly 
seasoned  .  .  .  WON'T  WARP.  Beau¬ 
tiful,  permanent  white  •  Duco  finish. 


16  Popular  Stylos! 


Straight  ball  cork,  pear  wood  or  cork,  tapered 
wood  or  cork  handles.  20"  and  22"  sizes. 
Only  30c  to  $1.50  each! 


At  your  favorite  music  dealer 


DAVID  WEXLER  &  CO. 

Distributers  Chicago  5 


Donald  Stroh  of  Gooding,  Idaho 

As  a  teacher  and  director  of  school  music,  Donald  Stroh  is  gifted  with  the 
patience  and  perserverance  to  doctrinate  those  who  come  under  his  baton 
with  a  true  love  of  music  and  a  desire  to  make  it.  What  a  thrill  it  must  have 
been  to  see  one^  such  a  student,  who  came  to  him  reluctant,  uncertain,  flower 
into  a  full  music  education  and  now  serve  successfully  in  the  very  teaching 
post  in  which  our  hero  of  the  month  got  his  own  early  start  as  a  music  director. 

From  Dakota's  Wesleyan  University,  Donald  received  his  Bachelor's  Degree 
in  music  education  in  1935.  After  teaching  experience  in  Spencer,  Wolsey 
and  Scotland,  he  came  to  Idaho  in  '42  and  taught  a  year  at  Kendrick,  pre¬ 
ceding  his  three  years  with  the  Army.  Since,  he  has  pursued  education  at 
the  University  of  Idaho,  and  has  received  his  Master's. 

Rounding  out  his  fourth  year  at  Gooding  with  high  honors  for  his  students 
from  district,  state  and  regional  contests,  Mr.  Stroh  has  proved  to  many 
that  work  and  practice  are  more  essential  than  talent.  He  directs  the  choral 
activities  of  his  school  and  community.  He  is  a  fine  organist. 

It  is  such  men  as  Donald  Stroh  who  are  truly  making  America  musical. 
Such  a  man  exerts  a  strong  influence  for  good  on  his  community,  and  those 
who  know  him  best  appreciate  his  sincerity,  and  bear  honor  to  the  goodness 
of  his  heart. 
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The  SWING  Band 


Its  Place  in  TODAY’S 
School  MUSIC  Program 


I  Have  Listed  Just  Six  Questions 
out  of  hundreds  that  have  been  asked 
on  this  subject  of  swing  bands  in  the 
school.  If  you  do  not  agree,  I  feel  that 
the  true  facts  and  arguments  have  not 
l>een  aired  with  an  open  mind.  An 
example  of  this  is  for  one  to  criticize 
Glenn  Cliffe  Bainum  for  the  spectacu¬ 
lar  breath  taking  shows  and  then  in 
the  next  breath  to  say  that  good  musi¬ 
cal  organizations  cannot  go  hand  in 
hand  with  the  stuff.  If  you  have  ever 
attended  a  clinic  conducted  by  Bainum 
or  better  yet  heard  his  solo  for  Tym- 
pani  with  a  brass  choir  which  was  per¬ 
formed  at  last  year’s  A.B.A.  (Ameri¬ 
can  Band  Master’s  Association)  con¬ 
cert,  brother  you  will  change  your 
mind.  I  played  as  a  guest  bandsman 
at  the  concert  held  in  Sioux  Falls. 
South  Dakota.  We  drove  many  miles 
to  the  three  hour  rehearsals  which 
were  conducted  by  Rues  Henegar,  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Sioux  Falls  Municipal 
Band.  The  privilege  and  enjoyment  of 
playing  “Findlandia”  under  Goldman 
and  other  numbers  by  the  many  fine 
conductors  was  worth  a  lot  to  all  of 
us.  I  wish  the  School  Musician  could 
have  printed  that  program.  To  sum  up 
very  little  of  what  could  be  said.  Just 
remember,  in  most  schools  where  the 
band  does  an  excellent  Job  of  enter¬ 
taining  the  public  at  football  and  bas¬ 
ketball  games,  that  same  band  usually 
has  the  top  honors  in  the  Contest  and 
Festival.  That  should  be  ample  proof. 
Question  No.  I 

The  most  frequent  cause  of  failure 
of  the  Swing  Band  to  function  proper¬ 
ly  is  the  director’s  lack  of  knowledge 
of  swing  music.  (Good  popular  ar¬ 
rangements  suitable  for  school  use 
would  do  wonders  for  the  Swing  Band. 
Stock  arrangements  are  fine  but  too 
difficult  for  the  average  school). 

After  having  played  with  swing 
bands  and  in  charge  of  my  own  bands 
for  the  past  twenty  years,  I  can  easily 
understand  this  reason  for  failure. 
Good  Instrumentation  is  necessary. 
Substituting  other  instruments  such 
as  clarinet  Tenor  Sax  parts  is  very 
bad.  Take  your  clarinet  player  and 
give  him  a  few  lessons  on  the  Saxo¬ 
phone.  ’Phe  change  over  this  way  is 


1.  Why  is  it  that  so  many  schools 
fail  in  thair  attempts  to  organize 
the  popular  orchestra? 

2.  Why  do  administrators  in  soma 
schools  disapprove  the  organiza¬ 
tion  and  others  class  Is  as  one  of 
the  top  activities  of  the  school? 

3.  Should  students  be  encouraged  to 
follow  the  dance  business  as  a 
profession?  (The  answer  to  this 
one  is  NO,  in  99  out  of  100 
cases.) 

4.  Should  school  time  be  allowed  for 
rehearsals?  (Definitely  NO.) 

5.  Some  Band  men  (and  some  vary 
fine  ones)  believe  that  the  swing 
band  is  musically  a  detriment,  to 
the  concert  organizations.  Is  this 
true? 

6.  If  considered  a  frill,  such  as  band 
floor  shows,  flag  swinging,  twirl¬ 
ing,  and  other  public  appealing 
organizations.  Is  not  the  swing 
band  just  another  headache  to  the 
already  crowded  curriculum  that 
the  Instrumental  teacher  has  to 
contend  with? 


so  simple  that  in  many  cases  the  mu¬ 
sician  becomes  better  than  some  of  the 
regular  Saxophone  players  who  have 
been  playing  for  years.  This  is  due  to 
the  experience  and  training  on  the 
clarinet.  Set  a  time  for  rehearsals 
every  week  and  insist  on  100  per  cent 
attendance.  A  lead  alto,  drummer  or 
any  of  the  others  absent  is  like  play¬ 
ing  a  football  game  without  the  quar¬ 
ter-back.  Do  not  attempt,  at  first,  to 
play  a  full  arrangement  if  you  are  us¬ 
ing  stocks.  (Store  bought  dance  tunes) 
begin  with  a  waltz  or  a  slow  fox  trot 
and  Just  work  on  the  first  chorus. 
Qustflon  No.  2 

In  most  schools  where  the  swing 
band  is  not  allowed  it  is  because  of  the 
lack  of  knowledge,  musically  speaking, 
of  most  kinds  of  music.  The  Pep  Band, 
Oh!  Boy!  The  fioor  show!  Let’s  have 
another  big  Rah.  Sometimes  you  will 
find  that  not  only  members  of  your 
swing  band  learning  diflBcult  rhythms 
but  they  pick  up  in  their  concert  work 
with  amazing  results.  This  of  course 
only  true  when  the  swing  band  is 
conducted  properly,  such  as.  Saxes 
playing  ‘organ*  in  unison,  the  dynam¬ 
ics  observed  very  carefully.  Musical 
expression  can  really  be  enudiasized, 
i.e.  sfz  p=;=:ff  and  phrasing.  The  weak 


Sax  section  is  out.  This  does  not 
mean  that  they  are  not  allowed  to  play 
soft. 

Adminstrators  fear  that  the  public 
will  disapprove.  The  only  public  yon 
should  worry  about  is  the  parents  of 
your  swing  band.  Explain  the  entire 
program  and  have  their  full  consent 
before  you  accept  a  player  in  your  or¬ 
ganization.  Discourge  the  idea  very 
firmly  of  the  student  ever  being  a 
dance  musician.  The  modern  dance 
orchestras  today  have  very  fine  mu¬ 
sicians,  but  consider  that  for  future 
reference.  I  played  my  way  to  Europe 
and  back  in  1933  had  a  grand  time 
and  traveled  from  London  to  Venice 
during  the  summer,  which  was  a  won¬ 
derful  education  and  inexpensive  va¬ 
cation  for  1200.  Many  of  our  engi¬ 
neers,  doctors,  and  lawyers,  have 
earned  much  of  their  college  educa¬ 
tion  by  playing  in  Campus  dance 
bands.  The  hours  are  very  short  for 
the  amount  of  pay  received  when  you 
consider  the  hours  some  students  put 
in  for  the  same  money  working  in 
stores  and  other  Jobs  which  they  have 
to  do  to  stay  in  college.  If  you  are 
another  Harry  James  or  a  Stan  Ken¬ 
ton,  you  will  certainly  find  it  out  soon¬ 
er  or  later. 

Other  reasons  for  disapproval  of 
the  school  swing  band  are:  personal 
dislike,  religious  reasons,  lack  of 
knowledge  of  what  good  the  swing 
band  does  for  the  student  and  the 
school.  Those  that  class  the  swing 
group  as  a  top  activity  know  that  it 
teaches  discipline,  an  outlet  for  a  de¬ 
sire  that  no  other  activity  might  give 
the  student.  The  student  may  be  the 
third  chair  alto  Sax  in  the  concert 
band,  but  in  the  swing  band  he  could 
be  that  second  Tenor  who  has  a  part 
to  play  that  the  entire  "band”  depends 
on  him.  More  interest  is  shown  in  the 
concert  band  because  you  have  a  bet¬ 
ter  hold  on  those  select  musicians.  The 
Assembly  Stage  Show,  the  school  Sat¬ 
urday  night  dance,  playing  for  the 
Kiwanis  banquet,  broadcasting,  these 
and  many  other  appearances  lead  to 
recognition  and  praise  from  the  pub¬ 
lic  which  in  turn  makes  the  adminis¬ 
tration  proud  of  another  of  their  sue- 
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The  enterteinment  end  fine  tervice  of  this  iwing  band  of  the  ©laioow,  Montana  schools  helps  to  pay  back  the  community  for  their 
moral  and  financial  support  of  the  entire  school  music  program.  This  unit,  Roy  Snyder  believes  to  be  essential  to  a  fully  rounded 
school  music  program.  To  those  aspiring  to  a  career  in  music,  either  professional  or  educational,  it  gives  an  essential  axparianca  with 
a  type  of  music  that  is  definitely  American,  the  popular  idiom  of  our  day. 


ceasful  organizations.  The  poor  year 
in  football  and  basketball  is  some¬ 
times  offset  by  some  of  these  other 
groups. 

Question  No.  3 

A  little  of  this  one  is  answered 
above.  The  student  should  first  of  all 
be  set  straight  as  to  the  future  in  the 
dance  business.  When  Johnny  plays 
‘Star  Dust’  at  the  mike  and  the  gals 
simply  go  wild  over  that  beautiful 
tone  and  the  feeling  he  puts  into  it, 
about  this  time  Johnny  begins  to  think 
he  is  Just  about  tops.  There’s  no  com¬ 
petition  here.  Let  him  set  in  even 
with  some  of  the  average  territory 
bands  and  Johnny  will  find  out  that 
the  way  he  plays  every  note  may  be 
wrong.  In  other  words,  he  Just  could¬ 
n’t  cut  the  stuff.  The  dance  business 
is  also  a  strenuous  one.  Late  hours, 
one  night  stands,  a  lip  that  has  to  be 
nursed  for  weeks,  continual  trouble 
getting  a  reed  that  fits  the  section 
tone,  getting  along  with  the  same 
bunch  of  fellows  day  in  and  day  out, 
ninety-nine  nights  straight  without  a 
break,  miles  and  miles  of  traveling, 
sometimes  over  the  same  territory 
and  at  the  same  dance  halls  for  years. 
This  could  go  on  and  on,  but  do  not 
be  discouraged  there  are  some  dance 
musicians  that  would  be  a  failure  at 
anything  else.  Their  talent  is  in  that 
business  and  even  if  they  could  get 
out  of  it  would  never  be  satisfied  un- 
tii  they  were  back  on  the  road. 

Then  again  there  are  some  very  fine 


musicians  who  have  done  very  well  at 
the  business.  I  have  played  with  a 
leader  who  makes  more  in  one  year 
than  I  do  in  five.  He  likes  the  adven¬ 
ture  of  hiring  the  right  musicians  t^ 
compete  with  the  other  bands.  His 
business  ability  and  knowledge  of 
pleasing  dance  hall  managers  and  the 
public  has  made  him  very  successful 
and  happy. 

Quetflon  No.  4 

School  time  should  not  be  allowed. 
The  place  for  the  swing  band  rehear¬ 
sal  is  in  the  evening  at  least  once  a 
week,  where  plenty  of  time  can  be 
used  and  at  least  a  two  hour  session. 
There  is  no  interference  of  shortened 
classes,  no  kick  from  taking  valuable 
school  time  which  is  so  much  consid¬ 
ered  important  for  the  academic  sub¬ 
jects.  Most  basketball  and  football 
teams  practice  after  school  hours.  The 
swing  band  should  not  be  considered 
a  classroom  subject  to  the  student. 
Adults  attend  lodges,  choirs,  and  their 
many  organizations  because  it  is  a 
relaxation  from  the  day’s  routine  and 
something  they  enjoy  and  get  a  lot  of 
good  from  the  work  they  do.  The  swing 
band  is  another  organization  that  a 
few  select  students  may  derive  many 
benefits. 

Question  No.  5 

Those  who  believe  that  the  swing 
band  is  a  detriment  to  the  concert 
band  are  sometimes  Jealous  because 
they  themselves  do  not  have  the  knowl¬ 
edge  of  how  to  get  the  students  to 


play  this  type  of  music.  Others  claim 
that  the  student  tries  to  swing  the 
music  of  the  concert  band.  If  this  is 
true  it  is  no  one’s  fault  but  the  direc¬ 
tor.  ’The  proper  playing  in  a  swing 
band  calls  for  as  much  phrasing,  tone 
quality,  and  technique  as  any  of  the 
concert  band  work.  As  for  the  vibrato, 
a  student  even  in  a  dance  band  should 
be  able  to  use  it  or  not  to  use  it  at 
will.  Listen  to  some  of  the  outstand¬ 
ing  Saxophone,  trombone,  and  trum¬ 
pet  soloists  at  your  contests.  ’They 
have  beautiful  vibratos  and  that  same 
student  will  hold  a  fine  straight  tone 
through  a  symphonic  number  the 
same  day  when  the  band  is  before  the 
adjudicators.  The  swing  band  will 
be  playing  with  all  the  power  they 
can  give  and  immediately  drop  to  the 
most  remarkable  pianissimo  you 
ever  heard.  This  can  sometimes  be 
worked  out  in  the  swing  band  and  car¬ 
ried  to  the  concert  band  when  it  was 
difficult  to  do  before.  .’The  other  mu¬ 
sicians  around  this  player  will  respect 
his  playing  and  quickly  get  the  idea 
especially  after  he  has  visited  a  swing 
band  rehearsal.  The  swing  band  be¬ 
ing  more  of  an  ensemble  also  gives 
the  player  a  better  sense  of  pitch  and 
consequently  plays  better  in  tune  in 
concert  band  playing. 

Quattlon  No.  6 

Here  is  the  question  that  is  so  often 
discussed  that  I  loathe  to  write  about 
it.  There  is  only  one  side  to  this  as 
I  have  already  mentioned.  Let  a  band 
director  get  a  good  swing  band  going 
in  the  school  and  listen  to  the  kids 
talk.  This  goes  back  to  the  parents. 
Other  students  come  in  and  want  to 
(Please  (um  to  page  26) 
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Th«  final*  givai  avaryon*  an  opportunity  to  participat*.  Soma  sinq  whil*  othars  join  in  Hia  fun  by  playing  flutophonas,  clarinat,  and 
piano.  Mrs.  Parka,  thair  classroom  taachar,  standi  by  raady  to  assist  if  nacassary. 


One  Fsiuat  Aftebnoon  Joe  brought 
his  clarinet  to  school  and  played  a 
number  on  the  club  program.  As  he 
opened  tbe  case  and  began  to  put  the 
instrument  together,  a  group  of  curi¬ 
ous  friends  gathered  around  him.  They 
watched  intently  while  he  moistened 
the  reed,  placed  it  on  the  mouthpiece, 
and  checked  to  see  that  Joints  were 
completely  closed  and  the  keys  align¬ 
ed.  They  asked  many  questions 
which  he  answered  with  an  air  of  im¬ 
portance.  Silence  fell  on  the  group  as 
he  prepared  to  play  an  unaccompanied 


Joe’s  CLUB 


By  Mary  G.  Buchonan 

Aaaedat*  Prefatsor  of  Music 
Suvtfcwasi  Taxos  Stota  Taacbars 
Collapa 

“I  faack  fhaory  (harmony,  counfar- 
point,  orchastration,  form  analysis, 
composition)  and  undargraduata  and 
graduata  coursas  In  Music  Education.” 


solo,  one  of  tbe  pieces  he  had  learned 
in  his  private  lessons. 

Joe  is  a  fifth-grade  pupil  in  the 
Campus  Elementary  School  of  San 
Marcos,  Texas.  Tbe  public  schools  of 
the  city  serve  as  laboratory  schools 
for  the  Southwest  Texas  State  Teach¬ 
ers  College  located  in  San  Marcos. 
They  are  laboratories  in  the  strictest 
sense  of  the  word.  That  afternoon  I 
took  several  students  from  my  music 
education  class  to  the  program.  As  I 
watched  the  children  listen  with  rapt 
attention  to  the  music,  an  idea  began 
to  take  shape  in  my  mind. 

Two  facts  seemed  to  indicate  that 
a  valuable  experience  could  be  built 
upon  the  children’s  ^interest  in  Joe’s 
clarinet.  First,  in  Book  5  of  the  New; 
Music  Horizons  series,  the  state-adopt¬ 
ed  text  being  used  by  this  class, 
some  of  the  more  familiar  instru¬ 
ments  are  introduced.  What  could  be 
more  interesting  than  making  a  first¬ 
hand  acquaintance  with  a  new  instru¬ 
ment?  Second,  the  study  of  theoreti¬ 
cal  facts  is  often  very  dull,  especially 
when  it  seems  to  serve  no  real  pur¬ 
pose  beyond  answering  the  teacher’s 
foolish  questions.  Why  would  not  the 
experience  of  transposing  some  music 
for  tbe  clarinet  help  Joe  and  hie 
friends  to  understand  one  purpose 
which  their  knowledge  could  serve? 
Realizing  that  this  was  too  valuable 
an  opportunity  to  be  sacrificed,  be¬ 
cause  of  the  possibilities  it  offered  col¬ 
lege  students  and  children  alike,  I 
arranged  with  the  classroom  teacher 
to  present  the  lesson  which  is  de¬ 


scribed  below  and  to  have  members  of 
the  methods  class  observe. 

Joe’s  clarinet  made  a  second  ap¬ 
pearance  in  the  schoolroom.  This  time 
he  and  the  group  discussed  why  the 
reed  must  be  moistened  before  using, 
the  meaning  of  the  term  "single  reed 
instrument,’’  why  the  fingers  must 
completely  cover  the  holes,  and  how 
the  instrument  should  be  held  while 
playing.  Several  children  commented 
upon  the  fact  that  in  some  respects 
this  instrument  resembled  their  fluto- 
phones;  in  other  respects  it  was  dif¬ 
ferent.  After  these  preliminaries  the 
children  could  hardly  wait  to  hear  the 
instrument  again.  They  chose  “Dove 
of  Mine,”  a  familiar  song  from  their 
New  Music  Horizons  text,  and  asked 
Joe  to  play  it  on  the  clarinet  while 
Karon  played  it  on  the  piano.  Imagine 
their  surprize  and  disappointment.  One 
child  said,  “Oh,  that  sounds  awful!” 
The  one  student  who  usually  has  all 
the  answers  suggested  that  Joe  tune 
his  instrument.  This  led  to  another 
discovery. 

The  entire  group  seemed  confused  to 
learn  that  when  the  clarinet  played 
“C”  it  sounded  lower  than  the 
piano  “C.”  How  much  lower?  That 
was  somewhat  difficult  to  decide,  so  the 
instructor  came  to  their  assistance. 
They  learned  that  because  the  clarinet 
sounds  a  whole  step  lower  than  the 
piano,  clarinet  music  must  be  written 
one  whole  step  higher  to  make  it 
“match.”  Also  they  were  told  that  this 
process  of  moving  the  music  is  called 
“transposition”  and  that  the  clarinet 
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Jo*  it  d*mon$tratin9  to  the  curious  onlookert  why  th*  reed  must  be  moistened  end 
how  to  place  it  on  the  mouthpiece. 


is  a  Bh  instrument  because  when  it 
plays  “C*’  it  sounds  “BIj."  If  “Dove 
of  Mine”  is  written  in  the  key  of  “F,” 
the  music  must  be  transposed  to  the 
key  of  "O”  for  the  clarinet.  This  they 
proceeded  to  do,  letting  some  of  the 
children  who  had  not  previously  con¬ 
tributed  a  great  deal  draw  the  staff 
on  the  board,  add  the  clef  sign,  key 
and  time  signatures,  and  place  the 
notes  where  they  should  be.  The  song 
was  played  by  clarinet  and  piano,  then 
sung.  All  were  immensely  relieved  to 
learn  that  their  efforts  had  not  been 
in  vain  and  that  the  song  sounded 
pretty  at  last 

The  following  day  their  music  pe¬ 
riod  was  devoted  to  compiling  the 
information  which  they  had  Just  re¬ 
cently  gained.  The  points  listed  below 
were  written  on  the  board. 

What  W*  Learned 
About  the  Clarinet 

1.  The  clarinet  won't  play  with  the 
piano  unless  you  transpose  the  music. 

2.  The  clarinet  is  a  transposing  in¬ 
strument. 

3.  The  piano  is  not  a  transposing 
instrument. 

4.  When  the  clarinet  plays  “C”  it 
sounds  “Bh.” 

5.  The  clarinet  is  called  a  Bh  instru¬ 
ment. 

6.  To  make  the  piano  and  clarinet 
tones  match  we  had  to  move  every 
note  of  our  music  up  one  step;  there¬ 
fore,  we  had  to  use  the  signature  of 
the  key  one  step  higher. 

7.  In  tuning  a  clarinet  you  have  to 
pull  out  the  Joints  to  make  it  play 
lower  and  push  the  Joints  together  to 
make  the  pitch  higher. 

8.  The  clarinet  is  a  single  reed  in¬ 
strument. 

9.  Our  flutophones  do  not  have  reeds 
in  the  mouthpieces. 

10.  When  we  play  middle  “C”  on 
our  flutophones,  it  sounds  an  octave 
higher. 

Considerable  interest  in  two-part 
singing  bad  previously  been  aroused; 


consequently,  it  seemed  only  natural 
for  the  class  to  think  of  assigning  to 
the  clarinet  a  “second”  part  which 
they  had  written  and  sung  to  one  of 
the  unison  songs  in  their  books.  After 
this  part  was  transposed  on  the  board 
as  a  class  project,  it  was  performed 
in  various  ways:  by  piano  and  clari¬ 
net,  by  two  voices  and  clarinet,  then 
by  the  entire  class  with  the  clarinet 
playing  the  added  part.  By  this  time 
the  new  instrument  had  become  a  fa¬ 
miliar  friend  and  the  mysteries  of 
transposing  held  no  fears  for  them. 

During  this  activity  by  the  fifth 
grade,  college  observers  were  learning 
many  amazing  facts  which  they  could 
not  have  learned  so  pleasantly  or  so 
well  from  any  book  on  their  reading 
list.  Right  before  their  eyes  a  group 
of  normal  boys  and  girls  were  going 
through  a  vital  experience  which  pro¬ 
duced  several  interesting  results. 
These  prospective  teachers  were  im¬ 
pressed  with  the  necessity  of  being 


sensitive  to  children’s  reactions  and 
capitalizing  their  interest  in  a  worth¬ 
while  project.  Nobody  failed  to  see 
that  a  group’s  interest-propelled  activi¬ 
ties  can  often  yield  more  valuable  re¬ 
sults  than  many  teacher-initiated  proj¬ 
ects  which  do  not  stimulate  the  class. 

Members  of  the  college  class  drew 
the  following  conclusions  from  their 
observation : 

1.  The  children  will  probably  de¬ 
velop  a  greater  appreciation  for  the 
clarinet  because  of  their  increased 
knowledge  about  it  and  familiarity 
with  it. 

2.  It  is  likely  that  some  of  them  will 
choose  to  play  this  instrument  later  in 
the  school  orchestra  or  band. 

3.  Lessons  of  this  type  will  motivate 
tbe  study  of  key  signatures,  pitch 
names,  clef  signs,  note  values  and 
rests,  time  signatures,  and  other  the¬ 
oretical  facts. 

4.  Children  who,  like  Joe  und  sev¬ 
eral  others  in  the  class,  are  taking  pri¬ 
vate  instruction  on  instruments  will 
be  encouraged  to  learn  more  and  play 
better  because  they  can  share  their 
knowledge  and  ability  with  their 
friends  in  the  classroom. 

5.  It  is  highly  desirable  to  correlate 
tbe  various  phases  of  music  —  singing, 
playing,  listening,  creating,  and  read¬ 
ing —  because  the  children  learn  more 
in  a  shorter  length  of  time  if  they  see 
how  these  activities  are  interrelated. 

The  children  who  share  music  expe¬ 
riences  with  college  students  are 
taught  that  if  all  who  participate  do 
not  reap  both  pleasure  and  profit  the 
time  has  not  been  wisely  spent.  In  the 
evaluation  which  followed  the  clarinet 
discovery  lesson,  elementary  children 
and  college  students  alike  agreed  that 
both  of  our  requirements  had  been 
met. 


These  children  hev*  discovered  thet  there  is  at  least  ona  usa  to  which  thair  thaoreti- 
cal  knowladga  can  be  put.  They  are  testing  the  transposed  clarinet  part  to  saa  if 
it  will  "match”  the  piano  music. 
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INTONATION 


A  Discussion  of 


in  Band  and  Orchestra 


The  Astiht  Has  A  Goou  Knowleikie 
of  the  nature  and  structure  of  the  ma¬ 
terial  with  which  he  works.  The  ma¬ 
terial  is  “tone”  and  is  controlled  by 
the  laws  of  physics.  The  performer 
usually  does  not  understand  and  agree 
with  the  physicist  in  regard  to  tone 
and  intonation  because  of  the  inability 
of  their  application  of  physical  laws  to 
the  Held  of  music.  The  requirements 
of  the  performer  are  beyond  the  fixed 
formulas  for  tone  production. 

The  construction  of  the  instruments 
has  much  to  do  with  the  student’s  in¬ 
tonation  problem.  Artists  can  play  in 
tune  without  knowing  much  about  the 
texture  and  hardness  of  material,  the 
diameter  and  shape  of  the  bore,  the 
depth  of  contour  of  the  instrument 
through  what  he  hears  and  feels. 
Young  students  can,  with  the  aid  of 
their  director,  make  bad  places  in 
chords  sound  better,  if,  for  instance 
the  valve  brass,  knows  that  his  low  B 
natural  (concert)  is  naturally  out  of 
tune  (sharp),  and  that  his  higher 
notes  will  easily  get  sharp.  Likewise 
his  fortissimo,  ff,  will  get  sharp  if  he 
is  not  careful.  The  same  occurs  with 
the  woodwinds,  in  the  fact  that  fortis¬ 
simo  markings  and  high  tones  present 
him  with  the  problem  of  getting  flat. 
Therefore,  the  general  intonation  of 
an  ensemble,  band,  or  orchestra  would 
be  poor  from  the  physical  side  alone 
if  the  instructor  does  not  know  some¬ 
thing  about  the  contributions  of  the 
physicist  in  tone  analysis  and  produc¬ 
tion,  even  though  he  has  failed  to  cor¬ 
relate  this  body  of  information  with 
the  requirements  expected  of  the  art¬ 
ist’s  performance. 

The  proper  production  of  tone  is 
basically  an  individual  problem,  de¬ 
pending  upon  the  instrument.  The 
tone  of  several  players  also  has  to  be 
dealt  with  from  the  standpoint  of 
tonal  blend  of  several  instruments, 
texture  of  tone,  basic  tone  quality,  and 
peculiarities  of  pitch  and  technique. 

A  poor  acoustical  auditorium  can 
hinder  the  entire  effect  of  playing  in 
tune.  "A  given  note  of  a  musical  com¬ 
position  produced  in  an  auditorium 
may  be  prolonged  by  reverberation  un¬ 
til  it  mingles  with  the  other  notes 
following  it  in  the  score,  producing 
the  same  evil  that  arises  from  playing 
a  piano  without  dampers”.' 


Most  rehearsal  balls  built  in  schools 
are  not  constructed  with  the  proper 
attention,  given  to  acoustical  treat¬ 
ment.  No  one  can  play  his  best  tone 
and  in  tune,  in  a  poorly  acoustically 
treated  auditorium. 

Another  physical  problem  over¬ 
looked  generally  is  that  of  care  of 
equipment.  This  includes  general  ad¬ 
ministrative  duties,  teaching,  individ¬ 
ual  problMUs  and  organization.  Writ¬ 
ten  and  oral  instructions  should  be 
given  to  students  as  to  repair  and  care 
of  their  instruments,  which  wili  affect 
their  general  intonation. 

The  wind  instruments  of  the  or¬ 
chestra  require  less  attention,  so  far 
as  mechanical  tuning  is  concerned, 
than  the  strings.  The  problraa  of  in¬ 
tonation  of  the  winds  can  be  divided 
into  three  groups:  (1)  the  condition 
of  the  instrument,  (2)  adapting  the 
instrument  to  a  pitch  other  than  for 
which  it  was  built,  (3)  pitch  modiflca- 
tions  which  must  be  made  by  the  play¬ 
er  himself  in  the  actual  playing  of  the 
instrument. 

Regarding  the  first  statement,  much 
has  been  written  on  the  care  of  the 
instrument.  Brass  instruments  should 
not  be  allowed  to  accumulate  in  the 
mouthpiece  or  tubing  of  the  instru¬ 
ment.  The  slides  should  also  work 
easily. 

Mechanical  defects  are  found  in  the 
woodwinds  more  than  in  the  brasses, 
which  makes  the  problem  of  intona¬ 
tion  even  more  serious.  For  instance, 
any  of  the  woodwind  instruments  have 
the  possibility  of  a  Joint  leak,  pad 
leak  or  flaw  in  some  key  or  spring. 
Any  of  these  can  cause  serious  prob¬ 
lems  of  intonation.  Mouthpieces  that 
are  not  adjusted  to  the  instrument  can 
sometimes  cause  faulty  intonation. 
They  should  be  fltted  accurately  to  the 
particular  instrument.  Faulty  reeds 
plus  a  maladjusted  mouthpiece,  either 
or  both,  can  cause  trouble.  The  double 

1.  Redfleld — Music,  A  Science  and  an 
Art. 

By  Paul  R.  Page 

University  Miuhaippi 
University,  Mississippi 


reeds  are  the  most  concerned  with 
these  problems.  Many  single  reed 
players  scrape  their  reeds  with  a  bro¬ 
ken  piece  of  glass  until  adjustment 
can  be  made.  This  has  to  be  tested  and 
experimented  with  by  the  student  with 
proper  guidance  from  his  teacher. 
Many  students  make  their  own  double 
reeds.  The  fleld  of  the  study  of  reeds 
covers  a  wide  range  within  itself.  The 
statement  concerning  reeds  is  impor¬ 
tant  so  far  as  the  mechanical  intona¬ 
tion  problems  are  concerned. 

The  second  problem  stated  above  no 
doubt  will  point  mostly  in  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  amateur  players.  It  can  be 
traced  to  schools,  churches,  and  lunch¬ 
eons,  etc.,  where  pianos  are  out  of 
pitch.  The  adjustment  cannot  be  made. 

Thirdly,  all  of  the  wind  instruments 
have  “bad”  notes  that  are  out  of  tune. 
You  can  take  a  stroboscope  and  surely 
there  will  be  much  mental  process  of 
bearing,  when  ^ore  than  one  note  is 
played  on  the  scale  if  perfect  intona¬ 
tion  is  executed.  On  the  other  hand, 
you  can  tune  from  three  to  four  instru¬ 
ments  to  the  stroboscope,  assigning 
each  instrument  to  a  chord  note.  They 
will  not  sound  in  tune  when  they  play 
as  a  group  until  the  players  make  the 
mental  adjustment. 

Individual  instrument  problems 
should  be  studied  thoroughly  if  good 
intonation  is  to  be  had,  such  as  mut¬ 
ing  the  French  horn,  consideration  of 
.  the  low  concert  B-flat  on  all  valve  in- 
'  struments,  and  the  short  second  posi¬ 
tion  on  trombones.  To  have  a  student 
play  a  given  note  sharp  or  flat  either 
individually  or  in  ensemble  will  be 
good  for  him.  Some  people  can  play 
a  mechanically  out  of  tune  instrument 
in  tune  better  than  another  person 
can  play  mechanically  in  tune  instru¬ 
ments  from  the  standpoint  of  intona¬ 
tion. 

Tuning  the  strings  requires  rigid 
discipline  in  Anger  placement  in  the 
beginning  stages.  Wind  instruments 
have  an  advantage  over  strings,  from 
the  idea  of  intonation. 

A  good  test  for  most  violin  players 
would  be  to  identify  half  step  dis¬ 
tances,  whole  step  distances,  minor 
third  reach  and  major  third  reach. 
The  distinction  of  Anger  distance  and 
interval  distance  should  be  carefully 
regarded  in  that  not  always  does  the 
musical  interval  correspond  to  the  An¬ 
ger  distance. 

(Please  turn  to  page  23) 
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Meet  Mac 

By  Maynard  Yallar,  National  Commandnr 

AM  Amtham  Drum  Ma/on  A§am.  All  Am*ritam  Jvdg* 
Nww  York  S4oto  Mink  Camp,  Brrfom  Twirling  School 
11$  t.  7th  St.,  on  City,  romoo. 


There  are  a  few  incorrect  details 
depicted  on  Mac,  but,  of  course,  it 
makes  no  difference  to  him  —  anything 
is  good  enough  for  him  to  wear!  After 
all  he  is  the  leader  of  the  band  and 
he  has  nothing  else  to  worry  about  but 
walk  in  front  of  the  band  and  have  all 
the  townsfolk  look  at  him.  But,  if 


Mac  only  realized  what  the  people  are 
looking  at  and  thinking  about!  Can 
you  imagine  what  the  band  following 
Major  Mac  looks  like? 

Undoubtedly  their  instruments  are 
dirty  and  need  a  good  shining;  uni¬ 
forms  all  wrinkled  and  worn;  trousers 
and  coat  sleeves  too  short  or  too  long; 
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different  colored  shirts;  white  duck 
pants  with  baggy  knees;  some  of  the 
pants  cuffs  dragging  on  the  ground; 
different  colored  socks;  five  different 
color  combinations  of  shoes;  half  the 
buttons  missing;  caps  all  bent  out  of 
shape  and  possibly  hanging  on  one  ear 
or  laying  on  the  back  of  the  head;  and. 
of  course,  there  is  always  the  fellow 
with  the  uniform  jacket  that  fits  him 
like  an  overcoat. 

Have  you  ever  seen  Mac’s  Band?  In 
my  travels  I  have  seen  many  similar 
to  Mac’s.  It  is  true  that  every  band 
cannot  afford  expensive  uniforms  but 
there  is  no  premium  on  neatness  and 
cleanliness!  Uniforms  can  be  simple 
and  neat  but  there  is  no  substitute  for 
well  fitting,  colorful,  clean  and  pressed 
uniforms. 

Many  directors  are  lax  in  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  their  bands.  Many  times 
it  is  just  an  oversight  on  their  part. 
They  are  so  engrossed  in  the  qualitv 
of  music  the  band  should  be  playing 
that  the  appearance  is  given  little 
thought.  I  have  also  noticed  that 
many  many  times  a  poorly  groomed 
band  is  a  poor  playing  band  as  well. 
People  on  the  side  lines  naturally  form 
impressions  of  the  band  by  its  appear¬ 
ance  and  these  same  people  pay  in 
taxes  the  salaries  of  the  directors. 
They  can  quickly  raise  enough  money 
for  new  uniforms. 

INSPEICTION  of  band  personnel  and 
equipment  should  be  done  before  every 
public  appearance.  Because  people  are 
more  conscious  than  ever  before  about 
their  clothes,  the  public  demands  neat 
appearing  bands  at  their  public  func¬ 
tions.  When  you  march  down  the 
street  you  must  not  only  satisfy  the 
musical  ear  but  also  the  piercing  and 
appraising  eye. 

INSPE3CTION  is  a  definite  part  of 
the  routine  in  a  National  High  School 
marching  contest,  so  why  not  inaugu¬ 
rate  it  in  your  band.  Many  to  whom 
I  have  made  this  suggestion,  have  im¬ 
proved  the  appearance  of  their  bands 
Here  is  the  suggestion:  Have  some 
local  army  officers.  All  American 
Judges,  or  members  of  the  American 
Legion  or  V.F.W.  who  have  some  mili¬ 
tary  experience,  come  to  your  band 
room  or  football  field  and  inspect  your 
band.  Having  a  non-member  of  the 
band  perform  this  inspection  will  keep 
each  band  member  alert  and  conscious 
of  the  obligation  he  or  she  has  in  re¬ 
gard  to  appearance  of  the  band  in 
general. 

INSPECTION  can  be  made  a  cere¬ 
mony  of  the  band  and  can  be  done  in 
the  following  manner;  The  Drum 
Major  places  the  band  in  matching  for¬ 
mation  and  calls  the  band  to  “A’TTEN- 
TION.”  He  then  gives  the  band  the 
command  “PREPARE  FOR  INSPEC- 
’TION’’  and  takes  a  position  three 
paces  in  front  of  the  band  facing  for¬ 
ward.  Following  this  the  director  and 
perhaps  the  band  custodian  accom¬ 
pany  the  inspecting  officer  and  in¬ 
spect  the  Drum  Major  who  presents 
his  baton  in  such  a  way  that  it  can  be 
seen  by  the  inspecting  officer.  Then 
the  inspection  officer  moves  over  to  the 
right  side  of  the  first  rank  and  pro¬ 
ceeds  to  the  left,  each  member  of  the 
band  presenting  his  instrument.  Then 
the  officer  marches  in  back  of  the  same 
rank  to  inspect  the  back  of  the  uni¬ 
forms.  When  he  has  done  this  the  di- 
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rector  gives  the  command,  first  rank 
at  ease,  and  then  the  inspection  con¬ 
tinues  with  the  next  rank  and  so  on 
until  the  whole  band  has  been  in¬ 
spected.  If  the  band  has  one,  the  color 
guard  takes  its  parade  position  and  is 
inspected  first.  Incidentally,  there  are 
some  sad  sad  looking  color  guards  at¬ 
tached  to  some  bands.  Remember  the 
color  guard  is  a  part  of  the  band  and 
should  be  schooled  in  the  manual  of 
the  colors,  manual  of  arms,  marching, 
and  be  uniformed  to  match  the  band’s 
uniforms. 

EHiring  the  time  the  inspecting  offi¬ 
cer  inspects  the  band,  he  can  point  out 
to  the  director  the  necessary  improve¬ 
ments  and  inspection  faults  of  the 
band.  If  the  drum  major  has  charge 
of  the  band  it  is  well  to  have  him  ac¬ 
company  the  inspecting  officer  too, 
after  he  himself  has  been  inspected. 

This  is  Just  a  skeleton  idea  for  in¬ 
spection  and  after  this  has  been  sys¬ 
tem  ized  it  can  be  done  in  a  matter 
of  minutes  and  if  done  in  public  will 
make  an  attractive  and  impressive 
ceremony. 

Now  teck  to  Mac,  our  drum  major 
of  the  week  Look  for  the  many  faults 
and  incorrect  attire  on  Mac  and  com¬ 
pare  it  with  the  other  drum  major, 
and  then  compare  with  your  band  and 
if  you  are  a  band  member,  compare 
with  yourself.  There  are  at  least  27 
things  wrong  with  Mac  on  the  basis 
of  cleanliness,  tailoring  of  uniform, 
condition  of  baton  and  general  ap¬ 
pearance. 

In  some  parts  of  the  country  the 
score  sheet  for  baton  twirling  has 
INSPECTION  listed  on  it.  Military  or 
Strutting  Drum  Major  contests  also 
require  checking  for  shaves,  haircuts, 
talking,  chewing  gum,  headgear,  angle 
of  headgear,  soiled  condition  of  shoes, 
shirt  colors,  uniform  torn  or  soiled, 
condition  of  boots  or  puttees,  ties, 
belts  or  sashes,  gloves,  shoulder  cords, 
buttons,  buckles,  medals,  badges,  chin 
straps,  insignias.  In  other  words,  you 
must  be  clean  and  your  uniform  and 
equipment  must  be  clean,  neat  and 
worn  correctly. 


WINNERS  OF  THE 
SOUTHWESTERN  MICHIGAN 
TWIRLING  CONTEST 
FEBRUARY  25.  1950 


1st  Division  Winners 
Sonior  Girls 

Jane  Meece,  Aurora,  III.;  Judy  Wlnes- 
burg,  Elkhart,  Ind.;  Betty  Yoiina.  Mish¬ 
awaka,  Ind. ;  'Mary  Lou  Krieaer,  Benton 
Harbor,  Mich. ;  Carolyn  Soelch,  South 
Bend,  Ind. ;  Naomi  Zarbm’k,  Wheaton, 
III. ;  June  Schwarts,  Benton  Harbor, 
Mich.;  June  DeSottel,  Aurora,  III.;  Caro¬ 
lyn  Lopata,  Chicago,  III. 

Senior  Boys 

Fred  Miller,  Dayton,  Ohio;  Bill  Modlln, 
Flora,  Ill. ;  Roy  Cole,  Homewood,  III. ; 
Jamee  Van  Duyne,  Joliet,  Ill. 

Junior  Girls 

Virginia  Leach,  Eldwardsburg,  Mich. ; 
Donna  ZIerk,  Dundee,  Ill. ;  Joan  I.ohr, 
Aurora,  Ill. ;  Joan  Hlllegonds,  Floss- 
njoor.  III.;  Judy  Murch,  Paw  Paw,  Mich.; 
Jill  Clark,  Watervllet,  Mich.;  Lola  Kll- 
inark,  Coloma,  Mich. 

Junior  Boys 

Roger  Kurucs,  Cudahy,  Wise. ;  Teddy 
Wiegand,  I.aPaB,  Ind. 


Juvenile  Girls 

Sherry  Lou  Daley,  Milwaukee,  Wise. ; 
Ann-nita  Eketrom,  New  Carlisle,  Ind. ; 
Martha  Jo  Hampton,  Plymouth,  Ind. ; 
Connie  Norlin,  Holland,  Mich. ;  Alice 
Shea,  Wadsworth,  Ill. ;  Barbai  a  Eber- 
hart.  New  Carlisle,  Ind. 

Novice  Girls 

Jean  Sebasty,  Three  Oaks,  Mich. ;  San¬ 
dra  Karn,  Tyner,  Ind. ;  Ann  Shea,  Wads¬ 
worth,  Ill. 

These  are  all  1st  place  winners  that 
competed  in  the  finals  for  trophies.  The 
trophy  winners  were ;  Jane  Meece,  Au¬ 
rora,  Ill.,  Senior  Girls;  Fred  Miller,  Day- 
ton,  Ohio,  Senior  Boys;  Virginia  Leach, 
Edwardsburg,  Mich.,  Junior  Girls;  Roger 
Kurucs,  Cudahy,  Wise.,  Junior  Boys ; 
Sherry  Lou  Daley,  Milwaukee,  Wise.,  Ju- 


Contest  Calendar 


Chicago 

DON'T  FOROET  on  Saturday,  April 
22,  Miss  Dorothy  Thiede's  Contest  held 
at  the  Dundee  Community  High  School, 
Dundee,  Illinois.  Registration  begins  at 
6 :00  P.  M.,  and  the  Contest  starts  at 
7 :00.  Get  your  entry  blanks  in. 

The  Second  Annual  Tulip  Time  Twirl¬ 
ing  Contest  will  be  held  in  Holland, 
Michigan  on  May  19,  20,  1950.  You  are 
invited  to  compete  In  the  twirling  con¬ 
test  and  participate  in  the  Friday  eve¬ 
ning  show  with  lighted  batons  and  march 
in  the  big  Saturday  afternoon  parade. 
RULES 

TIME;  Junior  age  groups  (13  and  un¬ 
der)  will  start  promptly  at  4 :00  p.m. 
E.S.T.  Friday,  May  19,  1950.  Senior  age 
groups  (14  and  over)  will  start  promptly 
at  9 :00  a.m.  E.S.T.  Saturday,  May  20, 
1950. 

PLACE;  Rlvervlew  Park,  4th  St.  & 
Columbia  Ave.,  Holland,  Michigan. 

CLASSES :  Actually  there  are  no 
classes.  TWIRLERS  WILL  COMPETE 
ONLY  WITH  TWIRLERS  THEIR  OWN 
AGE.  The  Junior  age  groups  will  be  as 
follows;  age  6  and  urkler,  age  7,  age  8, 
age  9,  age  10,  age  11,  age  12,  and  age  13. 
The  Senior  age  groups  will  be  as  follows : 
age  14.  age  15,  age  16,  age  17,  and  age 
18  and  over.  Boys  and  girls  will  be  in 
separate  groups. 

AWARDS :  All  twirlers  will  be  placed 
In  one  of  6  divisions.  Uniquely  designed 
medals  will  be  awarded  to  1st  division 
winners  in  each  age  group.  Medals  will 
be  available  at  cost  to  twirlers  placed  in 
2nd  and  3rd  divlsion.s. 

Contestants  will  twirl  to  the  accom¬ 
paniment  of  amplified  march  records  and 
will  be  limited  to  one  record. 

Contestants  will  be  Judged  on  the  fol¬ 
lowing  :  Variety,  Presentation,  Speed, 
Smoothness,  and  Precision. 

New  York 

The  Triple  Cities  Drum  Majors  Associa¬ 
tion  will  hold  a  Baton  Twirling  contest  on 
July  1  at  Binghamton,  N.  Y.  It  will  con¬ 
sist  of  a  New  York  State  Division  for  the 
School  Championship,  and  an  open  division 
for  both  boys  and  girls.  Medals  and  tro¬ 
phies  will  be  awarded.  National  Judges 
will  be  used.  For  further  information 
write  John  Smetzler,  Chairman,  »H  Front 
Street,  Binohamton,  N.  Y. 

ledlaea 

On  May  6,  Mr.  Robert  Wilty  will  .spon¬ 
sor  an  open  contest  at  Columbia  City,  In¬ 
diana.  Enter  early  so  your  entry  will  be 
registered  before  the  rush. 


venile  Girls ;  Jean  Sebasty,  Three  Oaks, 
Mich.,  Novice  Girls. 

The  Judges  for  the  day  were:  Lillian 
Beaumont,  Gary,  Indiana ;  Pat  Ryan,  Chi¬ 
cago,  Illinois ;  Robert  Abbott,  Elmwood 
Park,  Illinois. 


West  Virginia  State 
Championship  Twirling 
Contest 

On  the  afternoon  of  March  10th  twirl¬ 
ers  from  the  state  of  West  Virginia  came 
to  the  Municipal  Auditorium  in  Charles¬ 
ton,  to  enter  the  State  Twirling  contest 
sponsored  by  Withrow  Music  Company 
and  EMdie  Sacks  former  twirler  for  the 
Washington  Red  Skins  Football  Band. 
The  winners  of  the  afternoon  contest  en¬ 
tered  the  finals.  A  large  crowd  attending 
the  colorful  event.  The  winners  in  the  con¬ 
test  were  Juvenile  Division  ; 

Girl:  Victoria  Graham,  Clendenin. 

Boy :  Michael  Heaster,  West  Union. 

Junior  Division 

Girl :  Charlotte  Monroe,  Ravenwood. 

Boy :  James  Massey,  Marmet. 

Senior  Division 
Girl :  Vinlta  Vincent,  Salem. 

Boy :  Harold  Thabet,  Spencer. 

Judges  for  the  contest  were  Maynard 
Veller  of  Oil  City,  Penna.  Alice  Hayworth, 
Morris  College  and  Sam  C.  Lawrence  of 
Charleston.  In  the  evening  both  Charles¬ 
ton  High  School  and  Stonewall  Jackson 
High  Bands  furnished  the  music  for 
the  twirlers.  Arrangements  have  already 
been  made  for  next  year’s  contest 
according  to  Mr.  Sacks  and  Mr.  Veller 
has  been  engaged  to  help  stage  the  con¬ 
test. 


HOWTO 
TWIRL  A  BATON 


Newest  Instructor 
Over  775  Pictures 
Shews  Every  Move 

Til*  most  authaiitic  book  avar 
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Learn  to  Twirl  a  Baton 

Be  a  Winner.  77/  Show  You  How 


By  Alma  Befh  Pope 


BEGINNERS  LESSON 


Alter  a  twlrler  has  learned  the  funda¬ 
mentals  or  rudiments  he  will  notice  al¬ 
most  every  trick  has  some  part  of  It 
built  around  a  rudiment  which  to  the  av¬ 
erage  advanced  twlrler  the  rudiments 
seems  so  unimportant. 

We  are  going  to  start  working  on 
some  roll  series.  This  lesson  we  will  start 
our  series  by  learning  the  "Figure  Eight 
and  Wrist  Rolls.” 

Start  the  baton  in  your  right  hand — 
ball  to  the  top,  do  a  regular  flgure  eight. 
This  time  when  you  start  your  flgure 
eight  and  have  brought  it  to  the  left  side 
and  start  the  baton  upward,  let  the  ball 
roll  over  the  back  of  the  right  hand 
catching  It  between  the  thumb  and  1st 
Anger  as  shown  In  Diagrams  1  and  2. 
Now  bring  the  baton  back  to  the  right 
side  and  when  you  are  back  to  the  start¬ 
ing  position,  roll  the  baton  over  the  back 
of  the  hand — tip  leading  forward. 

L<eam  to  do  this  smoothly  with  both 
right  and  left  hands.  The  best  posture  is 
to  stand  erect  on  this  movement. 


batohs 

CL 


More  Selmer  Batons  are  twirled 
by  champions  than  any 
other  make 


#  Twirl-o-Mogic  Balance  for 

more  winning  speed  and  trick 
effects. 


ixtra  Plath  with  triple-plated 
chrome,  smooth  or  spiral  ma 
chine-hammered  shafts. 


Ms«i  Complsts  assortment 
for  all  agM — scientifically 
graduate  sizes,  lengths, 
and  weights. 


CHOOSE  FROM  ONE  OF  THESE  FAMOUS  SELMER-CLARKS; 


Tiiffy  •  Midget  •  trewnit  •  gaby-Pre  •  Pacemaker 
Speed* ter  •  De  Ume  Illuminated 


siLMiR  batons 

m  I  A  R  K  Preferred  by  Champlem 


FRIE  tOOKLET  on  Baton  Twirling!  Send  post  c< 
to  SELMER,  Dept.  H-41 ,  Elkhart,  Ind. 


card 


Diagram  2 


TRICK  OF  THE  MONTH  FOR 
ADVANCED  TWIRLERS 


Our  lesson  this  month  is  going  to  be  on 
some  aerial  catches.  Let's  etart  out  by 
rolling  the  baton  over  the  R.  hand,  to-ss 
under  the  L.  leg,  now  turn  to  the  left  so 
your  body  is  even  with  the  baton,  and 
catch  the  baton  under  your  R.  leg  with 
the  L.  hand.  It  will  look  much  more  dif- 
flcuU  if  you  keep  your  throws  lower  on 
these  aerials. 

Roll  the  baton  over  your  R.  hand  again, 
this  time  tossing  it  under  your  R.  leg, 
stand  in  the  same  place,  without  turning 
your  body  and  catch  the  baton  under  your 
left  leg  with  your  L.  hand.  This  will 
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Diagram  3 
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bring  the  baton  In  front  of  y«ur  body  and 
the  L«.  hand  between  your  legs  front  in 
back. 

After  you  have  acquired  good  timing  on 
the  previoua  catches  we  wlil  come  to  a 
little  more  difficult  variation. 

Roil  the  baton  over  the  R.  hand,  toes 
under  the  right  leg,  turn  your  body  to  the 
right  and  catch  the  baton  under  the  L. 
leg  with  the  R.  hand,  tose,  turn  your  body 
to  the  front  position  and  catch  the  baton 
between  the  legs  with  the  left  hand,  as 
in  Diagram  3. 

The  important  thing  is  not  to  make  a 
break  between  the  catch  and  the  tose. 
This  should  add  to  your  routine  a  few 
(Ah's)  from  the  crowd. 


Boys  Wanted 


By  Alma  Beth  Pope 


In  the  past  year  or  more  our  twirling 
conteste  have  grown  in  size  but  the  in¬ 
crease  has  been  in  girl  contestants,  while 
the  number  of  boys  have  been  greatly  on 
the  decline,  and  I  have  wondered  many 
times  what  can  be  the  reason  for  this : 

I  can  remember  back,  and  not  so  many 
years  ago,  when  there  were  a  large  num- 
ger  of  boy  contestants  in  each  age  group, 
but  now  the  number  of  boys  in  the  en¬ 
tire  contest  are  about  as  many  as  w’ere 
in  one  age  group  at  that  time. 

Can  it  be  the  fault  of  the  instructors 
who  teach  twirling  and  band  that  we  do 
not  spend  enough  time  in  stressing  the 
possibilities  that  twirling  gives  to  a  boy? 
By  this  I  mean — nearly  every  College 
wants  masculine  twirlers  before  their 
band  instead  of  girl  twirlers,  and  if  a 
boy  is  thinking  of  a  College  education 
this  is  one  way  to  help  him  get  it,*  by 
being  a  good  twirler  or  drum  major.  I 
know  of  boys  at  the  present  time  who 
have  been  considered  by  the  College  that 
they  are  attending,  because  of  their 
twirling  ability. 

The  boys  should  know  too  that  twirl¬ 
ing  can  be  followed  as  a  profession,  as 
a  great  many  of  our  top-notch  instruc¬ 
tors  today  who  are  devoting  their  full 
time  to  teaching  twirling  are  men. 

Also,  I  have  wondered  if  it  can  be  the 
way  our  contests  are  run  that  have  caused 
boys  to  lose  interest  in  them,  because  of 
the  fact  that  there  are  more  girls  com¬ 
peting  in  contests  than  boys,  naturally 
the  number  of  places  given  in  each  age 
group  for  girls  have  been  increased,  while 
the  number  of  places  for  the  boys  have 
remained  the  same.  Do  you  suppose  we 
would  increase  the  number  of  places  in 
each  age  group  for  the  boys  too,  would 
that  in  turn  encourage  more  of  them  to 
compete  in  contests? 

Another  thing  I  think  Is  invportant  to 
boys,  and  that  is  to  have  a  claseiflcatlon 
for  them  in  all  contests,  and  not  have 
them  compete  against  the  girls.  I  am 
quite  sure  they  prefer  twirling  in  their 
own  group,  and  I  know  the  girls  like 
it  better  too. 

Also,  the  average  Judge,  I  think,  would 
rather  have  the  boys  in  their  own  divi¬ 
sion  and  the  girls  in  theirs  when  it  comes 
to  Judging  them,  for  there  is  a  vast  dif¬ 
ference  in  their  twirling. 

In  closing,  I  would  like  to  ask  any  of 
you  to  send  me  your  suggestions  as  to 
how  you  think  wo  can  encourage  more 
boys  to  take  up  twirling,  and  we  will 
print  them  in  the  future  Issues  of  the 
School.  Musician. 


APRIL 

BEAUTIES 

The  four  beauties  selected  by  the  judges 
as  their  supreme  choice  for  the  month  of 
April  are  pictured  on  page  16. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  the  pictures 
coming  in  render  the  Job  of  the  Judges 
more  and  more  difficult,  a  dilemma  that  is 
somewhat  compensated  by  the  Joy  of  the 
publisher  in  having  these  fine  pictures  to 
print. 

Betty  Ann  Colliet 

Among  the  April  beauties  is  Betty  Ann 
Collier,  2737  40th  St.,  Meridian,  Miss. 
Betty  Ann  is  a  Junior  in  Meridian  High 
School,  and  has  been  twirling  since  she 
was  eight  years  old.  She  is  now  eighteen. 
This  is  her  third  year  as  a  majorette  with 
the  high  school  band,  although  she  was  a 
Mascot  of  the  Ackerman  High  School 
Band  for  three  years.  She  now  holds  the 
position  of  right  guard  and  is  majorette 
sergeant.  Howard  C.  Lane  and  William  H. 
Harris  are  her  directors. 

Betty  Ann  placed  second  in  her  last 
beauty  contest  and  was  one  of  two  maids 
to  the  queen  of  the  1947  Magnolia  Bowl 
Football  Game.  Here  height  is  5'2'',  bust 
33%”,  waist  22%',  hips  34V4',  thigh  20”, 
calf  13”,  ankle  8”,  weight  105  pounds. 

Carolyn  Bryloglo 

James  Pearce  at  Muncy,  Pa.  is  in  the 
grand  position  of  having  two  beautiful 
majorettes.  For  this  month,  the  Judges 
have  selected  Carolyn  Bryfogle  who  lives 
on  South  Main  Street.  Carolyn  is  16,  a 
sophomore,  and  has  been  a  majorette  with 
the  Muncy  High  School  Band  for  eight 
years.  She  is  also  a  member  of  Trl.  Hi.  Y. 
and  the  Girls’  Chorus. 

Beautiful  Carolyn  has  brown  hair  and 


Beauty  Favorite 
of  the  Month 

Picture  on  Paqe  1 1 

As  sweet  and  demure  as  natura  has 
aver  produced,  hare  is  the  judges' 
selection  for  the  "beauty  page"  for 
the  month  of  April.  She  is  the  lovely 
Dolores  Hensley  of  Page,  West  Vir¬ 
ginia. 

Dolores  is  drum  majorette  of  the 
Oak  Hill  High  School  Band.  This  is 
her  first  year  in  the  top  position, 
although  her  second  year  as  a  drum 
majorette.  She  is  a  senior  in  high 
school,  and  her  director  Paul  G. 
Mackey  it  going  to  feel  a  groat  loss 
when  she  loaves. 

The  well  posed  photograph  is  its 
own  testimony  of  charm.  Dolores  is 
perfectly  proportioned  from  the 
beauty  judges'  point  of  view  and  she 
has  the  height  and  poise  so  essential 
to  a  fine  majorette.  Her  measure¬ 
ments  are  as  follows.  Haight,  5'6", 
weight,  125  lbs.,  butt,  34",  waist, 
25>/^",  hips,  35)/2",  thigh,  201/4",  calf. 
13",  ankle,  9". 

Your  Publisher  and  the  Editor  of 
the  Baton  Twirling  Section  are  glad 
and  proud  of  the  opportunity  to  pub¬ 
lish  this  picture  as  an  inspiration  to 
budding  majorattes  averywhara.  Fan 
mail  may  be  addrastad  to  Box  100, 
Page,  West  Ve. 


hazel  eyes.  Her  measurements  are:  height 
5’7”,  weight  136  lbs.,  bust  34%”,  waist  28”, 
hips  36”,  thigh  19”,  calf  13% ",  ankle  9%". 

Carlana  Ragadala 

Who  could  hope  to  find  more  beauty  in 
one  photograph  than  is  presented  by  this 
charming  girl  of  Hawkins,  Texas?  Carlene 
is  15,  and  leads  the  beauties  of  her  town. 
She  has  been  a  majorette  with  the  Hawk¬ 
ins  Hawk  Band  for  two  years,  play.s 
piano,  has  a  beautiful  Mezzo-Soprano 
voice,  plays  French  Horn  in  the  Hawk 
Band,  and  dances.  After  graduation,  she 
plans  a  career  in  nursing.  Charles  K. 
Nickell  is  her  director. 

Carlene's  measurements  which  attest  a 
perfect  figure  are:  height  5'6”,  weight  130 
lbs.,  bust  35%”,  waist  25”,  hips  35%", 
thigh  21”,  calf  13%”,  ankle  8%”. 


Lovho  Ann  Olandar 

From  California  comes  this  beautiful 
picture  of  Louise,  who  is  a  sophomore  at 
Eureka  Senior  High  School.  Her  fan  mail 
address  is  Route  1.  Box  479. 

Bandmaster  Louis  Weichselfelder  gave 
little  information  about  Louise,  other  than 
that  which  is  revealed  by  the  photograph 
and  the  boys  will  all  say  that  is  plenty. 
She  is  16,  and  her  measurements  are; 
height  6*3",  123  lbs.,  bust  35%”,  waist  26”, 
hips  36”,  thigh  19%”,  calf  13%”,  ankle 
8%”. 
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fosfar*  .  B0awty  .  folM  .  Greet 


i(  •1*0  an  •ip*r!«nc«d  Mauly  confatlant  and  knows  how  to  ox- 
hibit  bar  charm*  with  which  *ha  i*  wall  aquippad.  (right)  Louisa 
Ann  Olandar  from  sunny  California.  Louisa  Ann  twirls  for  tha 
Euraka  High  School  Band.  Mora  complata  information  about 
thasa  baautias  will  ba  found  on  tha  pracading  paga. 


WHO  is  America’s  Most  Beautiful  Baton  Twirler? 


Runnars  up  in  tha  Majoratta  Baauty  Contast  this  month  ara 
(top  loft),  Carolyn  Br^ogla  of  Muncy,  Ra.,  an  aighth  yaar 
twirlar.  (right)  Carlana  Ragsdala  of  many  talants  plus,  and  tha 
prida  of  tha  band  at  Hawkins,  Taxas.  (laft  abova)  Batty  Ann 
Colliar,  Sargaant  Majoratta  of  Maridian  High  School  Band.  Sha 


S^2/dtWfL 

BdH»d  omd  Managtl  Imtinly  by  fr»d»rk  fay  Swift,  M»t.  0. 
formerly  Frat.  N.  $.  V.  A.,  Now  Hoad  of  MwtJc  Edvcotieti  Dapt.,  Hartwkk  Caihga 
Addran  off  CorrospoiKloiKO  to  Dr.  Swift,  379  Main  St.,  Onoonta,  M.  Y. 

Music  Education 

Turns  the  Page 


QhsftaL 


It  Happened  in  St.  Louis 


The  recent  St.  Louis  convention  of 
the  Musk  Educators  National  Confer¬ 
ence  was  not  only  a  time  of  report¬ 
ing  and  reviewing  what  had  been  ac¬ 
complished  in  the  past  two  years  .  .  . 
a  time  for  new  inspiration  for  the 
task  of  training  the  youth  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  but  it  was  a  time  of  planning  for 
the  future. 

Behind  the  scenes,  upwards  of  two 
thousand  teachers  from  every  region 
and  state  have  been  working  in  vari¬ 
ous  committees  whose  task  was  to 
formulate  plans  for  a  future  Advance¬ 
ment  Program. 

From  the  rather  lengthy  reports  of 
these  committees,  we  are  pleased  to 
report  to  our  readers  certain  facts  and 
objectives  which  will  be  of  importance 
to  music  education:  the  boys  and 
girls  in  high  schools,  the  college  stu¬ 
dents,  and  the  parents  and  teachers — 
across  the  country. 

Viuial  Aidt 

The  Committee  on  Iladio  and  Tele¬ 
vision  are  recommending  the  expan¬ 
sion  of  present  facilities  to  provide 
more  frequent  opportunities  for  our 
school  groups  to  perform,  that  there 
be  more  programs  of  an  “educational 
nature”  given  on  the  air,  and  that 
literature  be  made  available  which 
will  tell  the  story  in  back  of  present 
programs  so  that  you  and  I  will  be 
able  to  better  enjoy  them. 

The  Film  Committee  is  expanding 
its  work  and  asks  that  we  have  more 
of  the  commercial  films  tailored  to  fit 
school  needs.  In  other  words,  many 
of  the  present  “musical  films”  can 
become  excellent  teaching  material  if 
they  are  revised  with  the  objective 
to  make  them  especially  suitable  for 
schools. 

In  the  recording  field  the  commit¬ 
tee  is  protesting  the  lack  of  coopera- 

II  tlon  which  some  companies  are  giv¬ 
ing  and  it  is  asking  for  material  to  be 
released  which  will  make  present  and 


future  pressings  available  for  stu¬ 
dents.  I\ot  a  report  of  the  commit¬ 
tee:  there  are  more  and  more  high 
school  and  college  libraries  now  pro¬ 
viding  listening  rooms  with  a  fine  li¬ 
brary  of  albums  available  for  students 
and  adults  to  enfoy.  Jf  your  school 
does  not  have  one  of  these,  we  sug¬ 
gest  that  you  speak  to  your  librarian 
about  it.) 

New  Coll«9«  Raqulroment* 

For  those  of  our  readers  who  are 
planning  to  attend  college  to  continue 
their  music  study,  a  recommendation 
by  the  committee  on  College  and  Uni¬ 
versity  Music  demands  some  action. 
More  and  more  colleges  are  requiring 
that  entering  students  have  some 
background  material  in  music  theory. 
If  you  do  not  have  this  and  if  you  are 
unable  to  perform  up  to  a  certain  level 
on  some  instrument,  as  well  as  sing 
your  own  part,  many  schools  will  re¬ 
fuse  you  admission  as  a  music  major. 
This  includes  music  education  as  well 
as  liberal  arts  programs. 

Pr«Mrv«  Folk  Music 

Of  interest  to  a  few  of  our  readers 
may  be  the  recommendation  of  the 
committee  on  Folk  Music,  that  those 
of  us  who  live  in  areas  where  folk 
music  is  being  sung  by  the  “natives,” 
should  do  our  best  to  record  it  and 
make  such  material  available  for 
others  to  hear  and  enjoy.  While  this 
may  seem  an  unusual  request,  we 
have  in  the  editors  college  two  young 
men  who  have  spent  the  past  two 
summers  recording  folk  music  in  the 
Central  New  York  area.  The  idea  has 
considerable  merit. 

Music  at  Work 

College  student  readers  will  be 
pleased  to  note  that  more  and  more 
of  your  numbers  are  working  in  the 
field  of  Functional  Music.  Music  in 
Industry,  Music  as  a  Remedy,  and 
other  phases  of  musk — quite  directly 
connected  with  music  education,  seem 


to  be  occupying  the  attention  of  more 
and  more  young  teachers.  We  rec¬ 
ommend  that  you  contact  the  MENC 
Office — 64  East  Jackson  Blvd.,  Chica¬ 
go — and  obtain  the  booklet — MUSIC 
FOR  EVERYONE.  Also  read  several 
articles  reporting  on  the  psychother¬ 
apeutic  value  of  music. 

School  Music  for  China 
Of  international  interest  is  the  re¬ 
port  that  the  Voice  of  America  broad¬ 
casts  will  beam  a  series  of  school  mu¬ 
sk  programs  at  China.  The  idea  is  to 
present  our  own  boys  and  girls  in  mu¬ 
sical  programs  which  will  help  con¬ 
vince  China  and  other  communist 
dominated  areas  with  what  we  do  in 
a  free  land. 

BaHar  Equipmanl  Damanded 
For  those  who  are  still  in  high 
school  and  Junior  high,  a  list  of  about 
fifty  recommended  ideas  will  claim 
some  attention.  We  believe  you  will 
like  to  know  that:  additional  mate¬ 
rials  are  planned  for  the  Junior  h.  s. 
program,  that  all  boys  and  girls 
through  the  8th  grade  should  have 
music  (singing,  playing,  listening, 
etc.)  at  least  two  periods  each  week, 
that  suitable  space  be  made  available 
for  needed  equipment  (if  a  school  can 
afford  15  typewriters  it  can  also  af¬ 
ford  band  instruments,*  recordings, 
record  players,  etc.),  that  all  classes 
should  be  placed  in  the  curriculum 
and  that  the  band,  orchestra,  and  chor¬ 
us  do  not  practice  in  the  boiler  room 
after  school  hours. 

Opera 

The  Committee  on  Opera  in  Music 
Education  have  a  fine  schedule  to  work 
on.  It  is  suggested  that  stories  of  the 
opera  be  made  accessible  for  students 
who  wish  to  hear  them  .  .  .  these  may 
be  in  recordings,  film  strips,  etc. 
Schools  are  asked  to  present  an  oc¬ 
casional  soloist  in  an  operatic  role. 
Sununer  music  camps  should  stress 
an  opera  work  shop,  etc.  Most  of  the 
individuals  who  dislike  opera  admit 
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Christian  Brothars  High  School,  Memphis,  plays  "Pirates  of  Panxanea",  two  performances  to  packed  houses.  140  students  in  complete  cast. 


There's  No  Business 

Like  Show  Business" 


Christian  Brothers  High  School's 
recently  reorganized  Choral  Club  de¬ 
cided  this  year  to  stArt  things  off  with 
something  really  big.  The  popular 

that  it  is  because  they  know  nothing 
about  it.  With  a  little  enlightenment 
and  discussion  in  class,  the  interest 


The  reports  of  additional  commit¬ 
tees  will  continue  in  the  May  issue. 
We  believe  that  the  decisions  are  of 
sufficient  importance  that  all  readers 
should  be  aware  of  them.  Teachers  in 
any  area  will  BECOME  a  part  of  the 
.MENC  Advancement  Program  by 
starting  to  work  in  any  of  these  areas 
and  by  then  reporting  the  same  to  the 
state  committee  in  charge  of  each 
project. 


CHORAL 
ROBES 


A  targs  safactioii  of 
fabrics  and  colors; 
excaMent  worktttan- 
ships  reacenobie 
price*.  Writs  for  cat¬ 
alog  and  somplos. 


DcMoulin  Bros.  &  Co. 

1080  So.  Fourth  Street 
OreenviHe,  IIHnoie 


“Pirates  of  Penzance”  operetta  by  Gil¬ 
bert  and  Sullivan  was  chosen  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  the  Stage  Guide  warned 
that  this  operetta  in  its  complete  form 
was  “rarely  attempted  by  amateur 
groups.”  Another  factor  that  caused 
some  hesitation  in  producing  this 
operetta  was  the  doubt  as  to  whether 
such  an  operetta  in  its  unabridged 
form  would  “go  over”  with  the  audi¬ 
ence.  The  subtle  humor  of  Gilbert  is 
sometimes  lost  by  groups  not  em¬ 
phasizing  words  an{l  phrasing.  How¬ 
ever,  the  Christian  Brothers  High 
School  Choral  Club  decided  to  attempt 
the  regular  professional  verion,  and, 
as  events  turned  out,  the  undertaking 
was  a  tremendous  success. 

The  operetta  was  given  twice  on 
February  5th.  This  production  was 
staged  at  the  Memphis  Municipal  Audi¬ 
torium  Opera  House  which  seats  2,500. 
Both  performances  were  packed  to  the 
last  row  of  the  gallery  with  people 
being  turned  away  at  both  perform¬ 
ances.  The  instructor  of  the  chorus 
and  soloists  was  Brother  Henry  Ern¬ 
est.  F.  S.  C.,  and  Brother  Roger,  F.  S. 
C.,  taught  the  dramatics  and  staging. 
Ralph  Hale  conducted  the  pit  orches¬ 
tra.  Besides  the  80  boys  in  the  chorus, 
60  girls  were  recruited  from  St.  Agnes 
Academy,  Holy  Name  High  School 
and  St.  Thomas  High  School.  The 
group  met  twice  a  week  for  general 


rehearsals  with  other  times  being  ar¬ 
ranged  for  section  and  solo  practice. 
It  took  three  months  to  get  the  oper¬ 
etta  ready  but  the  cast  and  instructors 
felt  it  was  well  worth  the  effort.  As 
the  Memphis  Commercial  Appeal  stat¬ 
ed  in  speaking  of  the  Choral  Club’s 
operetta,  “We  wish  more  schools  would 
try  something  like  this.” 


Enthusiastically, 
every  music  director 
sends  thanks  and  asks 
for  MORE  choral 
articles,  news,  pictures. 
But  very  few  do 
anything  about  it. 

Help!  Help! 

What  are  you  doing 
with  Choral  Music 
in  Your  school? 

You  send.  We  publish. 
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Big  Tri-State  at  Enid 
May  11-13  Will  Be  Bigger 
and  Better  Than  Ever 


ST.  LOUIS  WELCOMES  CONFEREES 


IN  GREATEST  SCHOOL  MUSIC  BOOM 

Many  New  Officers  Chosen 


II’k  here  aKaiii.  That  Kreat  event  that 
started  in  the  Southwest  and  has  become 
.so  national  that  it  can  no  lonKer  be  ailn-  ' 
rated,  the  Tri-State  Music  Festival  at  ] 
Fnid,  Oklahoma.  Dates  for  this  year's  big 
event  are  May  11th,  12th,  and  13th. 

As  usual,  the  list  of  international 
l•eIebrltles  who  star-stud  the  faculty  for 
the  Phillips  University  festival  are  each 
big  enough  to  carr.v  the  show'  alone.  A  list 
like  Bachman,  King,  Harding,  itichards. 
Bainum,  Jones,  Wiley,  and  Wilson  should 
draw  the  greatest  festival  registration  of 
all  time.  Offlclal  judges  are  Ilaymond, 
LJegl,  and  Wingert,  Jr.  Cluest  conductors, 
Dailey,  Burkholder,  and  Ludwig,  Jr.  Sig¬ 
urd  Rascher  the  great  saxophonist  will  be 
there.  Bud  Abbott,  baton  twirling  expert, 
will  be  there.  You  had  better  plan  now 
to  be  there.  Write  Milburn  E.  Carey, 
Manager,  at  University  Station,  Enid, 
Oklahoma. 

Recital  for  Degree 

As  part  of  his  thesis  toward  the  degree 
.Master  of  Music,  Charles  O.  Delaney, 
B.S.,  gave  a  flute  recital  at  the  University 
of  Colorado  on  March  10th.  Mr.  Delaney 
is  a  student  of  Rex  Elton  Fair. 


Trade  Room*  with  Another 
Teacher  on  Your  Vacation 


When  6,000  School  .Music  Educators 
and  their  attaches  came  singing  to  St. 
l..ouis  for  the  1950  bi-annual  Music  Edu- 
I  cators  National  conference,  they  tempered 
the  winds  and  brought  out  the  sun  and 
made  the  city  sparkle  with  their  high  spir¬ 
its  and  exalted  purpose. 

Tho.se  four  days  in  the  Missouri  metrop¬ 
olis  abank  the  Mi.ssisslppi  were  i>acked 
with  aides  and  a.ssistance  for  those  who 
came  from  all  corners  of  the  nation  to 
And  out  how  to  do  their  good  jobs  even 
better.  Certainly,  it  was  one  of  the  most 
constructive  and  busiest,  if  not  the  largest, 
of  all  of  its  predeces.sor  conferences.  More 
,  people  attending  from  foreign  lands  proved 
I  the  global  Intent  for  more  music  and  how 
I  to  teach  it.  The  .sample  demonstration  of 
music  progress  in  our  own  schools,  re- 
'  vealed  in  the  performances  of  visiting 
bands  orchestras  and  choru.ses,  boosted 
the  quality  level  of  teaching  accompll.sh- 
ment  well  above  previous  highs. 

Panel  discussions  were  more  vigorously 
attended.  People  came  with  deflnite  pur¬ 
poses  and  objectives  in  mind,  and  they 
campaigned  for  them.  In  little  groups  in 
the  hotel  lobbies  and  in  the  full  assemblies 
in  the  big  auditorium  there  was  persistent 
evidence  of  the  desire  for  movement  in 


teaching  processes.  One  felt  the  iiuiuisi- 
tiveness  and  the  yearning  for  more  know¬ 
how.  You  quickly  got  the  idea  that  every¬ 
one  at  the  conference  was  working  hard 
and  seriously  for  a  better  grasp  of  their 
sacred  subject. 

But  to  get  to  the  more  practical  .“Ubject 
of  who  will  mold  and  .shape  the  destinies 
of  the  MENC  for  the  immediate  future, 
here  are  the  new  officers  elected  including 
the  members  at  large : 

Biennial  Term  July  I,  1950 
lo  June  30,  1952 

*lii<licates  electrti  at  the  l.'t.iw  biennUtl 
convention  at  St.  Ltinls,  Mo.  Retiring  Pres¬ 
ident  Charles  il.  Dennis  by  constitutional 
provision  antoniatic<ill)i  becomes  First 
Vice-President  for  the  /.'i.iO-JS  biennium. 

•President — Marguerite  V.  Hood,  Asso¬ 
ciate  Professor  of  Music  Etlucatlon,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor. 

First  Vice-President — Charles  M.  Den¬ 
nis,  Director  of  Music,  San  Francisco  Pub¬ 
lic  Schools,  San  Francisco. 

•Second  Vice-President — Ralph  E.  Ru.sh, 
Department  of  Music  Education,  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Southern  California,  Los  Angeles. 
Members-at-Large 

♦Gratia  Boyle,  Music  Department,  Pub- 


If  you  are  planning  a  summer  vacation 
in  New  York,  California,  New  England  or 
the  Southwest,  it  might  be  to  your  advan¬ 
tage  to  contact  the  Teachers  Residence 
Exchange,  100  West  42nd  Street,  New 
York  18.  But  you  will  have  to  do  your 
own  investigating  as  we  haven’t  had  that 
opportunity. 

The  exchange  claims  a  rent  free  deal  in 
homes  "as  pleasant  as  your  own"  in  case 
that  isn’t  exactly  what  you  want  to  es¬ 
cape.  Apparently  you  are  going  to  shift 
bunks  with  some  other  responsible  teacher 
who  thinks  the  grass  looks  greener  where 
you  are  now. 

Chicagoland  Music  Show 
Comes  of  Age  This  Year 
on  August  19.  Be  There 

It  will  be  the  21st  Chicagoland  Music 
Festival  and  it  will  take  place  on  Satur¬ 
day  night,  August  19,  at  Soldiers’  Field, 
Chicago.  This  Is  sponsored  by  Chicago 
Tribune  Charities,  Inc.  and  will  be  under 
the  direction  of  Philip  Maxwell  who  orig¬ 
inated  the  Idea  back  in  the  deep  depres¬ 
sion  days  when  you  got  in  for  a  quarter. 

There  will  be  the  usual  contests  in  many 
classes  for  vocal,  choral,  concert  band,  in¬ 
strumental  solo,  accordion  band,  and  baton 
twirling.  These  take  place  Immediately 
preceding  the  festival  and  the  winners 
are  crowned  with  glory  on  the  night  of 
the  big  event  under  the  applause  of  100 
thousand  spectators. 

1 


Left  fo  right:  Charltt  M.  Dsnnii,  retiring  president  of  the  Music  Educators  Nationai 
Conference,  Sen  Francisco,  Calif.;  Marguerite  V.  Hood,  President-elect,  Ann  Arbor, 
Mich,;  Relph  E.  Rush,  Second  Vice-President,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.  Miss  Hood  and 
Mr.  Rush  will  servo  for  the  biennial  term  beginning  July,  1950  until  July  I,  1952. 
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Thrilling  ABA  Meeting  in  Ann  Arbor 

Draw  New  Members  from  Schools,  Colleges 


lie  Schools,  Wichita,  Kans.  (19eO-S4). 

Wayne  S.  Hertz,  Head,  Music  Depart¬ 
ment,  Central  Washln^rton  College  of  Ed¬ 
ucation,  Ellensburg  (1948-62). 

Marion  Flagg,  Director  of  Music  Educa¬ 
tion,  Dallas  Public  Schools,  Dallas,  Tex. 
(1948-52). 

•Wllllani  B.  McBride.  Associate  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  Music  Fducation,  Ohio  State 
University,  Columbus  (1950-54). 

Joseph  Skornicka,  Supervisor  of  Instru¬ 
mental  Music,  .Milwaukee  Public  Schools, 
Milwaukee  (1948-52). 

•dladys  Tipton,  I'rofessor  of  Music 
Education,  University  of  Tennessee,  Knox¬ 
ville  (1950-54). 

Prstidentt  of  the 
Division  Conferences 

California-Western — William  E.  Knuth, 
Chairman,  Division  of  Creative  Arts,  San 
Francisco  State  College,  San  FVanclsco. 

Flastern — Bertha  W.  Bailey,  Assistant 
Professor  of  Flducalion,  Department  of 
Music  Education,  New  York  University, 
New  York. 

North  Central — Newell  H.  Long,  Asso¬ 
ciate  Professor  of  Music,  Indiana  Univer¬ 
sity,  Bloomington. 

Northwest — Karl  I).  Flrnst,  Su|)ervisor 
of  Music,  Portland  Public  Schools,  Port¬ 
land,  Oreg. 

Southern — Anne  Grace  O’t'allaghan,  Su- 
l>ervlsor  of  High  School  Music,  Atlanta, 
c.a. 

Southwestern — Gillian  Buchanan,  Asso¬ 
ciate  Professor  of  Music,  Eastern  New 
Mexico  University,  Portales,  N.  M. 

Wresidsnti  of  the  Auxiliaries 

Music  Education  Exhibitors  Association 
— Arthur  A.  Hauser,  Sales  Manager,  G. 
Ricordi  &  Co.,  New  York  City. 

National  School  Band,  Orchestra  and 
Vocal  Association — Arthur  G.  Harrell,  Su¬ 
pervisor  of  Instrumental  Music,  Wichita 
Public  Schools,  'Wichita,  Kans. 


"It  was  just  about  the  finest  convention 
in  the  entire  career  of  the  American  Band¬ 
masters’  Association.’’ 

Weil,  that  just  about  sums  up  the  ejacu¬ 
lations  of  all  reporting  members  we  have 
been  able  to  contact  since  the  sixteenth 
annual  convention  took  place  at  Ann  Ar¬ 
bor,  Michigan,  March  9-12.  With  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Michigan  as  host  and  their 
superb  band  under  the  direction  of  Dr. 
William  D.  Ravelll  to  perform  Its  concerts, 
the  association  may  not  have  found  a 
warmer  hearth  for  its  1950  meeting.  And 
evidently  the  membership  premonished  it 
all  because  the  attendance  was  the  best 
and  happiest  in  many  years. 

We  cannot  be  certain  which  in  his  long 
list  of  musical  arrangements  Robert  Rus¬ 
sell  Bennett  would  like  us  to  mention. 
The  list  is  ponderous  from  ’’Rose  Marie’’ 
to  “South  Pacific.”  Mr.  Bennett  wras  a 
guest  of  the  convention  and  contributed 
richly  to  the  panel  discussions. 

And  then  there  was  Henry  Cowell  who 
has  contributed  so  much  to  American  mu¬ 
sic  literature,  and  in  fact,  had  written 
over  a  hundred  compositions  and  given 
numerous  public  recitals  of  his  own  works 
before  he  had  any  formal  training  in  mu¬ 
sical  theory.  The  association  is  proud  to 
have  had  Mr.  Cowell  as  one  of  its  hon¬ 
ored  guests  at  this  convention. 

Percy  Grainger,  an  honorary  life  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  association,  attends  so  rarely 
that  his  presence  placed  him,  too,  in  the 
position  of  an  honored  guest. 

One  of  the  climaxing  sessions  of  the 
busy  three  days  was  the  panel  discussion 


of  ‘The  Band's  Music.”  As  moderator, 
Richard  Franko  Goldman  conducted  his 
teams  of  composers,  conductors,  and  pub¬ 
lishers  through  an  afternoon’s  animated 
discussion  with  ingenious  tact  and  uncov¬ 
ered  some  golden  nuggets  of  wisdom  for 
the  minute  book. 

Loud  in  their  praise  are  the  officers  of 
the  association  for  the  full  and  generous 
cooperation  of  the  musicians  of  the  uni¬ 
versity  band.  ’Their  high  standard  of 
musicianship  and  their  sensitiveness  to 
whims  iieculiar  to  a  long  list  of  tempera¬ 
mental  directors  made  rehearsals  progress 
almost  as  smoothly  as  did  the  two  fiawless 
concerts.  We  are  glad  to  publish  this  offi¬ 
cially  authorised  expression  of  thanks  to 
these  bandsmen  and  their  director. 

Officers  elected  for  the  coming  year  are 
Harold  Bachman,  President ;  Earl  D. 
Irons,  Vice-President :  Glenn  C.  Bainum. 
Secretary-Treasurer.  The  new  board  of 
directors  are  Chairman,  J.  J.  Richards ;  Lt. 
Comdr.  Charles  Brendler ;  Lt.  Col.  G.  S. 
Howard ;  Major  William  Santelman : 
Captain  Thomas  F.  Darcy :  Mark  Hlnd- 
sley. 

Mostly  from  the  schools  and  colleges 
come  the  new  members  to  swell  the  ranks 
of  this  highly  restricted  association,  the 
young  men  who  will  pursue  and  expand 
its  objectives  and  purposes.  New  name.^ 
added  to  the  roster  this  year  are : 

Walter  Beeler,  Director  of  the  Ithaca 
College  Band,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.  James  Berg- 
dahl.  Director,  Univereitg  of  Virginia 
Band,  Charlottesville,  Va.  Maurice  Calla¬ 
han,  Director  of  Bands,  State  Teachers 
College,  Bemidje,  ifinii.  Dale  C.  Harris, 
Director  of  Bands,  Pontiac  Michigan  High 
School.  Comdr.  Wilbur  T.  Holmes,  USN, 
Officer-in-Charge,  V.  S.  Naval  School  of 
Music,  Washington,  D.  C.  Nllo  Hovey,  Dir. 
of  Bands  d  Chairman  of  Mus.  Kd.  Dept., 
Arthur  Jordan  Conservatory,  Indianapolis, 
Indiana.  James  Kerr,  Director  of  Bands. 
Wichita,  Kansas  University.  Milton  Nier- 
garth.  Director  of  Bands,  Shatc  High 
School,  East  Cleveland,  Ohio.  Arthur  L. 
Williams,  Director  of  Bands,  Oberlin,  Ohio 
College. 

But  there  was  fun  at  the  convention, 
too,  and  it  hit  the  celling  at  the  “Fun 
EYollc”  following  the  grand  concert  on 
Saturday  night.  Paul  Yoder,  the  perfect 
M.C.  amazed  the  crowd  with  his  ingenuity 
to  generate  fun.  The  piano  monologue  by 
Ployd  Werle,  a  musician  of  Phil  Revelll’s 
band,  mystified  and  entertained  with  his 
pyramiding  talents.  But  H  was  Cliffe  Bai- 
num’s  ’Table”  canon  performed  by  forty 
musicians  of  the  university  band  that 
really  sent  the  crowd.  This  is  difficult  to 
describe  without  the  aid  of  a  kaleidoscope. 
Sample  parts  were  passed  out  to  the  au¬ 
dience  who  also  had  to  sit  In  i>airs  facing 
one  another,  same  as  the  players,  in  order 
to  follow  the  music.  With  both  the  per¬ 
formers  and  the  audience  facing  in  every 
direction,  a  multiplicity  of  conductors  was 
necessary  with  the  brunt  falling  in  the 
lap  of  Bachman,  Revelli,  and  author,  Bai¬ 
num.  The  stunt  is  being  published  by 
KJos.  Watch  for  It 

Next  convention  In  Washington,  D.  C., 
March  8-11  under  the  auspices  of  Wash¬ 
ington’s  service  bands.  It  should  be  a 
duzzy. 


The  Master  Hand  Guides  Miami  Through 


That  famous  bandmaster  of  Central  Park  !n  New  York  City,  Dr.  Edwin  Franko  Gold¬ 
man,  even  though  on  vacation,  just  couldn't  resist  getting  a  baton  in  his  hand  and 
directing  Miami's  "Million  Dollar  High  School  Band".  Dr.  Goldman  came  in  for  a 
visit  with  Al  Wright,  Bandmaster,  and  got  a  new  idea  of  things  as  he  inspected  the 
now  sound-conditioned,  air-cooled,  tropical  band  room.  Ho  pronounced  the  Miami 
Band,  and  wa  quota  "A  Cracker-Jack  Organization,  one  of  the  finest  High  School 
Bands  in  the  country".  This  is  the  first  time  Dr.  Goldman  has  paid  such  a  flattering 
compliment  to  a  High  School  Band. 
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I  Hear  Music 
—EVERYWHERE 

By  Forrest  L  McAllister 

I  really  heard  music  everywhere  when 
I  spent  a  week  In  the  Millvale,  Pa. 
schools  recently.  Millvale  is  a  subdivi¬ 
sion  of  greater  PHtsburgh,  which  is  made 
up  of  skilled  and  common  laborers. 

These  people  love  all  kinds  of  music — 
Bee  Bop  to  classical,  ukelele  to  violin, 
blues  to  choral  singing — and  above  all, 
they  want  their  school  children  to  have  a 
complete  musical  experience. 

Beginning  in  the  first  grade,  the  chil¬ 
dren  get  rote  singing  and  rhythm  band. 
All  second  and  third  grade  children  play 
melody  instruments.  When  they  reach 
the  fourth  grade,  they  all  study  class 
piano.  And  from  the  Fifth  to  the  Ninth 
grade  every  child  in  school  plays  a  band 
or  orchestra  instrument  and  sings  in  a 
chorus.  Assembly  singing  is  a  weekly 
occurrence.  Music  appreciation  is  a  reg¬ 
ular  part  of  their  curriculum. 

Naturally,  the  High  School  has  a  fine 
instrumental  and  vocal  program.  Why 
does  this  school  system  offer  a  complete 
music  education  experience  for  all  chil¬ 
dren?  Because  the  Board  of  Education 
understands  what  music  will  and  can  do 
for  children.  Because  the  superintendent 
believes  in  it,  and  has  set  ui>  a  curricular 
schedule  that  permits  music  to  be  a  part 
of  all  the  children’s  education.  Because 
William  S.  Tole,  Supervisor  of  Music,  is 
one  of  the  nMMt  understanding  and  in¬ 
tellectual  music  educators  I  have  ever 
had  the  pleasure  of  knowing. 

Mix  this  formula  with  an  enthusiastic 
PTA  and  continuous  interest  among  the 
l>eopIe  of  the  community  and  you  have 


the  answer.  How  old  is  this  complete  and 
balanced  music  program?  Just  two  years 
old. 

Millvale  has  now  set  up  a  music  coun¬ 
cil  which  consists  of  representatives  of 
all  of  the  civic,  educational,  religious,  and 
cultural  groups  of  the  community.  Com¬ 
mittees  are  now  hard  at  work  studying 
the  status  of  church,  recreation,  school, 
and  community — wide  musical  activities. 
This  writer  takes  pleasure  in  saluting  the 
citizens  and  school  faculty  of  Millvale, 
Pa.  for  being  one  of  the  finest  school- 
community  music  promotion  and  interest 
projects  in  the  United  States.  (For  fur¬ 
ther  Information  on  the  Millvale  project, 
write  to  the  School  Musician.) 

Of  course,  the  Highlight  of  Music  in 
America  last  month  was  the  Music  Edu¬ 
cators  National  Conference  at  St.  Louis, 
Mo.  Pageants,  concerts,  meetings,  ex¬ 
hibits,  and  conferences  prevailed.  Some 
six  thousand  music  educators  and  stu¬ 
dents  from  every  nook  and  corner  of  the 
country  saw  and  heard  how  this  country 
Is  "Moving  Ahead  With  Music.” 

'The  highlight  of  the  conference  was 
the  general  session  of  "Music  for  Every¬ 
one.”  Here,  a  panel  consisting  of  the  na¬ 
tional  presidents  and  committee  members 
of  the  National  Congress  of  PTA’s,  The 
American  Music  Conference,  the  National 
Federation  of  Music  Clubs,  the  Music 
Educators  National  (Conference,  'The  Mu¬ 
sic  Teachers  National  Association,  and 
others,  told  how  they  could  unite  their 
services  to  develop  greater  public  Interest 
in  and  support  for  music.  It  was  truly 
inspiring,  for  now  we  oar.  look  to  the 
unification  of  effort  in  behalf  of  music 
for  every  town,  city,  and  county  in  Amer¬ 
ica.  They  all  supimrt  the  idea  of  Music 
Councils.  When  the  majority  of  com¬ 
munities  develop  "Music  Councils”  we 
will  truly  have  a  "Musical  America.” 

Thou9h1'$  While  Shaving 

The  idea  of  the  new  "20  year  club”  for 
all  former  students  who  attended  Inter- 
lochen  twenty  years  ago  or  more  is  great. 
Winchester  Richard  of  the  Hartland  Mu¬ 


sic  Project,  of  Hartland,  Michigan,  makes 
a  wonderful  Secretary  for  the  group. 
Hope  all  the  former  eligible  members 
write  him  of  their  interest  and  send  their 
dollar  membership  fee. 

I  wonder  why  more  band  and  orches¬ 
tra  directors  don’t  develop  more  harmon¬ 
ica  and  ukelele  bands  during  the  summer 
recreation  playground  programs.  They 
could  be  of  service  to  hundreds  of  youg 
children  and  increase  their  summer  rev¬ 
enue  at  the  same  time.  I’m  sure  local 
recreation  directors  and  music  merchants 
would  cooperate  with  them. 

It’s  certainly  wonderful  to  see  more 
publishers  offering  recordings  of  their 
various  arrangements  as  a  package  sale. 
They  are  doing  a  real  service  to  Music 
Education. 


Alabama  Bandmaster  Puts 
His  Whole  Music  Pltm 
Down  in  a  Little  Book 


Perhaps  you  have  always  wanted  to  do 
this  but  never  got  around  to  it.  Well,  Dan 
Hanna,  Band  Director  at  Andalusia,  Ala¬ 
bama,  took  the  time  and  the  result  of  his 
efforts  are  so  good  that  you  would  cer¬ 
tainly  like  to  see  this  “Handbook  of  In¬ 
formation.” 

The  book  tells  everything  that  anyone 
concerned  would  want  to  know  about  the 
band.  It  is  intended  primarily  for  the 
school  band  musician  himself,  but  you  can 
be  sure  that  every  Andalusia  band  parent 
has  read  it  from  cover  to  cover  and  the 
administrators  must  have  endorsed  it  too. 
Mr.  Hanna  tells  about  the  Junior,  March¬ 
ing,  and  Concert  Bands,  the  Summer 
Band,  and  the  Band  Parent’s  Club,  and 
then  proceeds  to  give  the  complete  setup 
of  band  government.  Tells  about  the  uni¬ 
forms,  the  equipment,  and  the  trips.  He 
has  left  nothing  untold.  Congratulations 
to  Dan  Hanna,  Director  of  the  Bulldo 
Band  of  Andalusia. 


First  Junior  High  School  Band  Festival  at  Wilmerding  Blaze  of  Glory 


A  serious  moment  at  rehearsal  during  the  Junior  High  School  Band  Festival  conducted  March  10  by  the  Western  District  of 
Pennsylvania  at  Wilmerding.  It  was  the  first  of  its  kind,  and  a  thrilling  success.  William  A.  Schaefer  of  Carnegie  Institute 

of  Technology  was  guest  conductor. 
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TRIUMPH!  MISSISSIPPI  MUSIC  WORKSHOP 


Cleveland,  Mississippi — One  of  the  fin¬ 
est  and  largest  music  workshops  ever 
held  in  Mississippi  was  held  at  I>elta 
State  March  10  and  11.  according  to  Dr. 
•lohn  Paul  Jones,  head  of  the  Delta  State 
Music  Department. 

The  consultant  and  guest  director  was 
Mr.  H.  E.  Xutt,  dean  of  the  V’andercook 
School  of  Music,  Chicago.  Mr.  Xutt  Is  na¬ 
tionally  known  as  a  leader  in  music  edu¬ 
cation,  as  a  guest  director,  and  as  a 
<-ontest  judge. 

The  music  workshop  was  designed  to 
serve  three  purposes :  the  music  directors 
of  the  state,  the  music  students  of  the 
high  school  bands  and  the  Delta  State 
music  majors.  In  addition  to  Mr.  Xutt, 
the  assembled  bandsmen  were  directed 
by  Mr.  Edward  L.  Cross,  director  of  the 
Delta  State  band,  and  Dr.  John  Paul 
.Tones. 


The  flrat  day  of  the  workshop  was 
given  over  to  music  majors  and  directors 
of  music  In  class  groups  and  In  si>ecial 
sessions  under  the  guidance  of  Mr.  Xutt, 
workshop  counselor.  These  meetings 
started  with  the  combined  classes  In  con¬ 
ducting  and  elementary  music  education 
and  continued  throughout  the  day. 

The  music  directors  of  the  area  were 
guests  of  the  music  department  for  the 
evening  meal  after  which  there  was  a 
final  general  di.scu.ssion  consisting  of 
round  table  discussion  on  topics  pertinent 
to  a  good  .school  music  program  and  well 
T<*unded  music  teachers. 

On  Saturday,  the  maased  bands  a.<*sem- 
bled  for  final  rehearsals.  .Selected  high 
school  musicians  formed  the  two  bands 
which  were  u.sed.  Hlach  band  had  a  se- 
I  lected  membership  of  one  hundred  and 
twenty-five  school  musicians,  making  up 


two  bands  of  extreme  abilitiee.  primarily 
one  of  exi>erienced  players  and  one  of 
inexperienced  players. 

These  two  bands  were  in  rehearsal  all 
day  Saturda.v  and  presented  a  finished 
performance  i>f  concert  band  music  on 
Saturday  night,  starting  at  seven-thirty. 
The  two  concert  bands  were  assisted  l»v 
the  Delta  Singers,  college  choral  grou:i. 
and  the  Delta  State  band. 

The  following  directors  repre.sented 
their  re8i)ectlve  schools :  Victor  Zajec. 
Charleston.  Wayne  Shoemaker,  Douisville. 
John  Swanner,  Tutwller.  C.  S.  Xewman. 
Pontotoc.  T.  P.  Hinman,  Clarksdale.  Miss 
Mary  Bush  Shepherd.  Winona.  Fred  Tay¬ 
lor,  Cleveland.  Miss  (Trace  Kelly,  Itta 
Bena.  Boyde  Martin,  Hollandale.  Mrs. 
Clarence  Erb,  Belsonl.  TValter  Park.s, 
Benoit.  Milton  Barbee.  Drew.  Byers  Kil- 
lion,  Jackson.  Del  Kniering,  Leland.  Chan¬ 
dler  Worley,  Indlanola.  J.  H.  Rennlch. 
Greenville.  Bennie  Beach,  Greenville. 
Charles  McBride.  .Moorhead.  Perry  Den¬ 
nis,  Vicksburg.  Simon  Koayman,  Clarks- 
I  dale. 


War  Stopped  Music  Education  in  This  So.  Carolina  School  But-LOUK  NUW 


The  little  town  of  Whitmire,  South  Car¬ 
olina,  with  a  |>opulation  of  5000,  proudly 
claim.s  a  75  piece  Marching  Band  and  a 
65  piece  Concert  Band,  a  Twirling  Corps 
of  60  and  a  Junior  Band  of  25. 

The  Band  was  organized  in  October 
1949  from  a  group  of  raw  recruits.  From 
a  former  High  School  Band,  dl.ssolved  be¬ 
fore  the  War,  the  group  received  a  valu¬ 
able  music  library  and  a  few  worn  instru¬ 
ments.  Generous  donations  by  the  local 
I. ions  and  Textile  Mill  gave  the  group  a 
definite  financial  start  toward  the  full  in¬ 
strumentation  which  they  have  to<lay. 

The  Bandsmen  themselves  have  coop¬ 
erated  100%  by  selling  various  products, 
entering  contests  (recently  they  won  5100 
prize  in  a  Duz  Contest)  and  winning 
marching  contests.  Backed  by  the  Band 
.Mothers  Club  they  have  this  term  pur¬ 
chased  their  new  uniforms  which  they 
wear  in  accompanying  picture. 

Although  very  young  as  a  group,  they 
find  themselves  very  busy,  cooperating 
with  the  Athletic  As.sociation  in  the  foot¬ 
ball  season  (performed  at  9  games  this 
fall)  and  in  numerous  parades  and  Con¬ 
certs.  Last  spring,  when  only  six  months 
old  they  brought  home  the  5250.00  prise 
from  the  outstanding  Festival  parade  held 


in  Wlnnesboro,  winning  over  8  other  more 
experienced  Bands. 

This  spring  they  are  entering  State 
Contest  for  the  first  time. 

In  addition,  the  Band  publishes  twice  a 
month  a  news  sheet,  which  is  read  with 
great  interest  at  home  and  which  is 
mailed  to  all  other  Bands  in  the  State  as 


a  news  exchange. 

The  director  of  this  group  is  Mrs.  E.  B. 
Baker,  director  of  former  Whitmire  High 
School  Bands  which  won  top  honors  in 
every  contest  in  which  they  participated. 
She  is  also  Mother  of  two  fine  boys  and 
one  daughter  all  future  Band  meml>ers, 
she  hope.s. 


This  twirling  group  of  lizfy  it  an  important  ihow  piece  with  the  band. 
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Whitmire,  South  Caroline  School  Bend  it  under  the  direction  of  Mrt.  E.  R.  Baker. 


-  Intonation 

(Begin!-  on  Page  10) 

Good  ensemble  intonation  depends 
mainly  on  three  factors:  (1)  correct 
intonation  individually,  (2)  proper 
dynamic  balance,  and  (3)  uniformity 
of  tone  value. 

First,  conflicting  pitches  are  unde¬ 
sirable.  The  instruments  should  be  as 
nearly  as  possible  in  tune  on  all  the 
single  notes.  Second,  one  should  have 
a  conception  of  what  is  known  as 
“harmonic  series  of  overtones”.  The 
principal  idea  is  that  natural  over¬ 
tones  of  a  given  instrument  serve  to 
reenforce  the  tones  of  another  Instru¬ 
ment.  It  is  not  possible  to  tune  a 
group  of  players  so  perfect  that  com¬ 
plete  accuracy  of  obtaining  perfect 
sympathy  and  resonance  may  be  had. 
The  larger  the  number  of  players,  the 
more  support  the  overtones  have.  This 
is  true  because  many  play  out  of  tune, 
and  still  have  support  of  overtones, 
which  makes  a  larger  organization 
sound  better  than  a  smaller  organiza¬ 
tion  with  the  same  calibre  musician- 
ship. 

The  subject  of  dynamics  is  often  em¬ 
phasized  by  the  director  for  expression 
and  interpretation  and  disregarded  by 
the  director  from  a  general  intonation 
standpoint.  Balance  of  parts  on  all 
dynamic  markings  with  proper  distri¬ 
bution  and  melodic  emphasis  serves 
to  an  advantage  of  the  organization. 
Many  of  our  arrangements  for  school 
organizations  are  out  of  line  in  dy¬ 
namic  markings.  This  is  not  indeed 
a  disrespectful  remark  to  make,  in 
passing,  at  good  arrangers.  No  ar¬ 
ranger  can  write  for  every  amateur 
organization,  because  he  doesn’t  have 
the  time  to  write  as  many  arrange¬ 
ments  of  a  given  number  as  there  are 
school  and  amateur  groups.  The  di¬ 
rector  should  recognize  the  value  of 
some  possible  changes  of  dynamic 
markings  in  most  of  the  numbers  he 
plays.  For  instance,  it  is  a  fact  that 
bass  clarinets  have  been  given  a  “pp” 
marking  with  the  cornet  playing  B-flat 
above  the  staff  with  a  “ff”  marking. 
It  cannot  be  said  that  the  bass  clarinet 
was  at  each  time  this  occurred  play¬ 
ing  in  his  lower  register.  Dynamic 
balance  permits  players  to  hear  the 
chords  easier  and  therefore  more 
thought  on  the  player’s  part  is  given 
to  tuning  and  tone  quality. 

The  tone  quality  of  an  individual 
must  be  developed  to  a  high  degree  if 
ensemble  tone  has  no  offensive  ingredi¬ 
ents.  This  can  go  back  to  the  subject 
of  dynamics  to  a  large  extent  as  well 
as  the  mechanical  condition  of  the  in¬ 
strument.  No  two  instruments  can 
>*upport  the  other  to  the  greatest  de¬ 
gree  unless  some  art  of  matching  tone 
color  is  acquired.  The  soloist  does  not 


feel  that  his  part  is  louder  especially 
but  that  his  quality  and  character  of 
tone  is  supported  and  felt.  Dynamics 
does  not  mean  that  the  soloist  must 
play  loud  in  ff  markings. 

Tone  production  by  the  proper  use 
of  breath,  embouchure,  and  mental 
training  of  hearing,  is  more  important 
than  matching  a  given  pitch.  The 
pitch  vibration,  however,  is  controlled 
by  the  proper  use  of  embouchure  and 
breath. 

The  idea  of  a  player  using  vibrato  in 
solo  and  ensemble  playing  should  be 
considered  under  two  types:  (1)  the 
pitch  vibrato  and  (2)  the  intensity 
vibrato.  Many  directors  Intend  to  have 
their  groups  play  straight  tones.  This 
is  necessary  for  good  tone  production 
and  will  develop  an  “in  tune”  tone. 

After  the  instrumental  student  has 
acquired  a  good  conception  of  tone 
production,  he  should  be  taught  to  hear 
beats.  To  give  the  student  an  under¬ 
standing  of  beats  is  simply  teaching 
him  to  hear  pitch  in  a  more  artistic 
manner.  A  suggested  approach  would 
be  to  use  a  set  of  bells,  possible  tuned 
to  440,  441,  442,  443.  444.  etc.  For  ex¬ 
ample  you  strike  the  440  bell  and  im¬ 
mediately  strike  the  441.  You  will 
hear  one  beat  per  second.  A  student 
may  be  told  to  listen  to  the  pitch  al¬ 
ternate  as  the  pendulum  of  a  clock. 
Of  course,  the  farther  off  pitch  the  two 
tones  are  with  one  another,  the  faster 
the  beats  become. 

There  are  many  methods  of  drilling 
Ihe  student  with  beats.  The  organ 
can  be  used  to  best  advantage,  because 
of  its  ability  to  sustain  a  tone.  The 
wind  instrument  player  can  spot  bad 
tones  by  this  method,  immediately 
upon  playing  through  his  chromatic 
range.  Also,  another  good  system  of 
drill  could  be  used  by  letting  two  stu¬ 
dents  or  more  match  their  tones  from 
a  best  standpoint. 

Sounding  of  intervals  with  a  wind 
instrument  and  the  organ  is  interest¬ 
ing  to  take  into  consideration.  Both 
instruments  can  be  in  tune,  let’s  say, 
on  concert  G.  While  the  instrumental¬ 
ist  holds  the  G.  have  the  organ  pro¬ 
gress  downward  to  E.  The  instru¬ 
mentalist  will  have  to  raise  his  pitch 
or  he  will  sound  flat  with  the  organ. 
If  the  organ  progresses  to  E-flat,  the 
instrumentalist  will  And  that  he  will 
have  to  lower  his  pitch  in  order  to 
make  a  beatless  interval.  Therefore, 
ft  is  well  to  practice  pitch  from  a  give 
and  take  point  of  view.  Each  student  in 
the  ensemble  has  to  make  an  adjust¬ 
ment  of  pitch.  The  beat  conscious  stu¬ 
dent  can  acquire  this  technique  to  ad¬ 
vantage. 

The  perfect  pitch  vibrato  that  can 
be  developed  by  playing  above  and  be¬ 
low  the  given  pitch  in  vibrato,  can  be 
used  to  advantage  by  artists.  Many 


times,  the  over-all,  out  of  tune  ele¬ 
ments  of  pitch  can  be  attributed  to 
excess  vibrato — kind  that  is  wobbly, 
uneven,  too  narrow,  or  too  wide  and 
with  an  irregular  line.  On  the  other 
hand,  vibrato  has  been  used  effectively 
— used  lor  expression,  tone  quality,  and 
intonation.  Careful  study  should  be 
made  of  this  problem. 

Absolute  pitch  may  be  termed  a 
highly  developed  recognition-sense  of 
the  relationship  of  one  pitch  to  an¬ 
other.  The  standards  of  pitch  have 
been  determined  by  physicists  and  mu¬ 
sicians  throughout  the  centuries.  You 
cannot  say  that  pitch  is  absolute.  Pitch 
is  determined  by  the  relation  of  one 
tone  to  another  as  set  up  by  the  laws 
of  physicists  and  the  musician’s  ear. 

From  the  director’s  standpoint, 
three  factors  can  be  considered  worth¬ 
while  to  study:  (1)  individual  ap¬ 
proach,  (2)  psychological  approach, 
and  (3)  organizational  approach.  The 
general  intonation  of  the  band  and 
orchestra  is  affected  by  the  approach 
of  the  director  to  the  problem.  Many 
times  the  sensitivity  of  the  director’s 
ear  can  to  advantage  make  the  student 
more  conscious  of  his  playing  in  tune. 
If  the  director  can  treat  the  problem 
with  a  personality  that  gives  the  stu¬ 
dent  an  interesting  idea,  the  sense  of 
hearing  tones  will  be  felt  more  rapid¬ 
ly- 

Secondly,  the  director  can  induce 
the  student  to  train  his  ear  from  an 
intelligent  standpoint.  The  student  ac¬ 
quires  much  more  training  if  he  learns 
through  his  interest  in  the  activity. 
Many  times  the  director  with  a  sensi¬ 
tive  ear  tends  to  criticize  the  student's 
problem,  rather  than  treat  it  as  an  im¬ 
portant  factor  of  playing  from  the 
teaching  procedure  standpoint.  This 
accounts  for  bands  and  orchestras  be¬ 
ing  able  to  play  better  than  others  if 
the  directors  don’t  happen  to  have  the 
most  sensitive  ear. 

The  idea  of  playing  a  given  tone  on 
the  oboe  or  organ  and  matching  that 
tone  with  the  other  mambers  of  the 
group  is  necessary.  However,  that  will 
not  solve  the  problem  to  but  very  little 
extent.  Chorales  are  often  used  to  de¬ 
velop  intonation  in  the  band  and  or¬ 
chestra.  In  most  chorales  the  idea  of 
balance,  melody.  Intensity,  sustained 
tone,  usage  of  vibrato,  and  interval 
study  can  effectively  be  used.  Phras¬ 
ing  of  chorals  with  the  band  or  or¬ 
chestra  plays  no  small  part  of  intona¬ 
tion  study. 

Another  idea  of  group  exercise  can 
be  worked  by  playing  sustained  chro¬ 
matic  chords  and  chords  called  out  by 
numbers  by  the  directors.  Those  notes 
that  are  out  of  tune  mechanically, 
then,  will  adjust  as  a  whole  with  the 
exercise  as  the  student  becomes  able 
to  recognize  the  pitch  relationships. 


Dens*  foliag*  and  daap  shada  maka  pho(o9raphy  difRcult,  but  thara  it  a  9raat  daal  to  taa  in  this  intaraitin9  pictura  of  a  brass  tac¬ 
tion  rakaartal  at  tha  Bobcat  Band  Camp.  It  it  a  cool  and  comfortabla  spot  fraa  from  all  distraction  and  natura  it  turaly  in  tuna  with 

tha  idaa  thasa  boys  hava  of  producin9  harmony. 


Fun  and  Music  on  the 

BOBCAT  BAND 
RANCHERO 

Down  Texas  Way 


By  Homer  A.  Anderson, 

Oiractor  of  IntUumtMal  Music 
Son  Angaio,  Taxos 

It  is  not  unusual  for  band  students  to 
go  to  band  camps,  but  it  1*  unusual  for 
a  school  to  operate  a  five  day  band  camp 
exclu.Hix-ely  for  Its  own  high  school  band. 
Such  a  band  camp  has  been  in  operation 
for  the  San  Angelo,  Texas  High  School 
Hand  for  the  past  seven  years. 

The  idea  for  the  Bobcat  Band  Camp 
was  developed  when  the  director  visited 
the  National  Music  Camp  at  Interlochen. 
A  Beautiful  40  acre  pecan  grove  with  a 
spiring  fed  stream  was  discovered  and  the 
owner,  Mr.  J.  P.  Bollinger,  a  band  par¬ 
ent,  gave  the  band  a  one-hundred  year 
lease  on  the  property  to  be  tised  as  a 
band  camp. 


Parents  Build  Camp 

Enthusiastic  fathers  joined  the  band 
director  with  trucks,  shovels  and  a  con¬ 
crete  mixer  to  make  a  few  permanent 
improvements.  Cement  tables  and  benches 
were  built  on  which  to  serve  the  band 
their  meals.  A  bar-b-que  pit  and  a  cold 
storage  compartment  for  fresh  vegetables 
and  meats  and  drinking  water  were  built 
for  the  first  year.  Toilets  were  built  Just 
l>efore  the  camp  season. 

Two  fathers  volunteered  to  cook  for 
the  band  camp.  Each  year  for  the  past 
.seven,  Mr.  L.  Q.  Sparks,  an  insurance 
man  and  Mr.  T.  Frank  Bell,  a  city  em¬ 
ployee,  have  spent  one  week  of  their 
summer  vacations  cooking  for  the  camp 
— without  pay.  Each  of  these  men  had 


boys  in  the  band  when  this  project  was 
started,  but  for  the  past  six  years  they 
have  been  cooking  for  their  adopted  chil¬ 
dren— the  members  of  the  Bobcat  Band. 

The  electric  light  company  wired  the 
camp  and  tents  were  borrowed  from  the 
local  Boy  Scout  and  Girl  Scout  organica- 
tiona  All  of  this  is  furnished  without 
cost  to  the  band  members. 

The  Monday  preceding  the  opening  of 
school  in  September  always  finds  the  band 
set  up,  ready  to  begin  an  intensive  week 
getting  ready  for  the  new  school  year. 


If'i  Army  Life 
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The  students  are  housed  in  tents  which 
are  pitched  on  either  side  of  a  company 
street  extending  from  the  cooks'  tents  to 
the  rehearsal  site.  The  natural  setting 


r 


provides  huge  pecan  trees  which  com¬ 
pletely  shade  the  entire  rows  of  tents. 
The  rehearsal  spot  is  under  an  arbor 
made  by  the  large  branches  of  three  huge 
pecan  trees.  This  sets  up  the  band  in  a 
true  camp  style  to  have  fun — sure! — but 
also  to  learn  to  live  together — work  to¬ 
gether — to  play  together. 

The  daily  schedule  of  activities  is  as 
follows;  7:30  A.  M.,  Reveille.  7:50  A.  M., 
Assemble  8  :00  A.M.,  Setting-up  exercises. 
1:16  A.  M.,  Breakfast. 

8 :45  A.  M.,  Clean  up  camp.  9  :00  A  M., 
Inspection  of  tents  and  canrvp.  9:16  A.  M., 
Band  rehearsal  and  Marching  practice. 
11:45  A.  M.,  Swimming.  12:45  Noon, 
Lunch. 

1:30  P.  M.,  Siesta.  2:30  P.  M..  Individ¬ 
ual  practice.  3 :15  P.  M.,  Sectional  re¬ 
hearsals.  4  :00  P.  M.,  Recreation  (Ashing, 
swimming,  baseball,  etc.  5 :00  P.  M. 
Marching  practice.  6 :00  P.  M.,  Recrea¬ 
tion.  6:30  P.  M.  Dinner. 

7 :45  P.  M.,  Band  rehearsal.  9 :00  P. 
M.,  Picture  show — pictures  from  school 
visual  education  library.  10 :30  P.  M., 
Taps. 

Students  Thrive 

Camping  often  leaves  children  tired 
and  run-down,  but  most  of  the  band  stu¬ 
dents  return  home  in  better  health  and 
many  gain  weight.  This  is  no  doubt  due 
to  the  regrular  scheduled  out-of-doors  life 
and  food.  The  menu  isn’t  dainty,  but  It 
is  tasteful.  For  the  Ave  days  the  70-80 
band  members  will  eat  60  lbs.  of  bacon, 
20  lbs.  of  wienners,  36  lbs.  of  chili  meat. 
120  lbs.  of  veal  and  four  goats.  The  band 
will  drink  an  average  of  50  gallons  of 
milk  dally  and  eat  20  large  loaves  of 
bread.  Also  the  band  will  consume  two 
or  three  cases  of  jam,  jelly  and  preserves 
and  several  cases  of  vegetables.  This  Is 
also  provided  at  no  cost  to  the  band 
members,  but  la  paid  for  by  the  Board 
of  Bducatlon  of  the  San  Angelo  Public 
Schoola 

What  each  band  member  should  bring 
to  camp:  Musical  instrument.  Kxtra 
reeds,  if  you  play  a  reed  instrument.  6 
clothes  pins — spring  type — to  hold  music 
on  stands.  1  pie  plate,  knife,  fork,  spoon, 
and  tin  cup.  2  or  3  blankets  or  quilts. 
Cot.  pillow,  bath  towels,  and  three  or 
four  cup  towels.  Handkerchiefs,  2  or  3 
pairs  of  trou-sers  or  slacks  and  bathing 
suit.  3  or  more  shirts  and  laundry  bag. 
Necessary  toilet  articles  and  Aashlight. 
Any  athletic  equipment  you  care  to 
bring.  Reading  material  for  rest  period. 
Oil  cloth  bag — for  plate,  knife,  fork,  etc. 
Snap,  needle  and  thread.  Camera  (op- 


Homer  Anderson,  director  of  the 
camp,  it  seldom  happier  than  when 
he  is  enjoying  this  special  summer 
duty. 

tional).  Mosquito  netting.  Mark  every¬ 
thing  well  with  your  full  name. 

DO  NOT  BRING  THE  POLI/OWING : 
Good  watches  or  jewelry.  I.Arge  knives, 
guns  or  ammunition. 

Eating  between  meals  is  not  permitted. 
Do  Not  bring  candy  or  soda  pop. 

UmmI  Fried  Chicken 
The  last  night  in  camp  is  known  as 
“Parents’  Night.”  Fathers  and  mothers 
and  friends  visit  camp  and  bring  a  pic¬ 
nic  supper,  the  main  course  being  fried 
chicken.  The  school  furnishes  only 
bread,  iced  'tea  and  desert  for  this  meal. 
After  the  evening  meal  the  band  gives  a 
marching  demonstration  and  plays  a 
short  concert  for  their  guests  after  which 
the  parents  are  given  a  picture  show  be¬ 
fore  returning  home. 

The  next  day  the  children  return  home, 
better  acquainted  and  eager  for  the  re¬ 
sumption  of  band  activitie.s.  During  their 
concentrated  week  in  camp  the  band  puts 
in  21  hours  in  full  rehearsal,  10  hours 
marching,  5  hours  in  sectional  rehearsals, 
and  5  hours  in  individual  practice.  This 
intensive  schedule  accomplishes  more  for 
the  band  than  can  be  achieved  in  sev¬ 


eral  weeks  on  a  regular  school  schedule. 

When  they  get  home — tired,  but  well 
acquainted  and  experienced — the  new 
members  realize  the  responsibilities  that 
go  with  the  privileges  of  being  a  band 
member. 

As  a  motivating  force,  the  local  band 
camp  has  no  equal.  TRY  IT.  It  may 
sound  a  bit  diAicuIt  and  maybe  you  do 
not  have  a  band  parent  with  a  river 
front.  But  in  every  community  there  is 
someone  who  will  back  your  band  in  such 
a  program.  Start  planning  now  and  in¬ 
vite  your  Band  Parents’  support.  The 
results  will  be  most  gratifying. 

The 

Swing 

Band 

(Begins  on  Page  6) 
join  the  band.  In  the  smaller  schools 
this  has  proven  a  godsend  to  some  di¬ 
rectors  who  needed  more  music  stu¬ 
dents.  All  directors  like  public  praise. 
.Maybe  that  is  one  of  the  reasons  they 
are  teaching,  certainly  not  for  the 
check  in  many  cases.  What  differ¬ 
ence  does  it  make  whether  you  put  on 
a  floor  show,  with  the  flag  swingers 
following  a  snappy  routine  by  the 
marching  band,  the  majorettes  twirl¬ 
ing,  doing  handsprings — or  a  street 
parade.  Everything  you  do  to  please 
the  public  creates  interest  in  the  in¬ 
strumental  department.  When  you  are 
ready  for  a  formal  concert,  you  will 
sell  out  the  house  Why?  Because  the 
instrumental  music  department  has 
been  sold  to  the  public  before  the  con¬ 
cert  is  even  performed.  Use  the  swing 
band  for  a  few  good  well  arranged 
numbers  and  you  will  have  a  dozen 
organizations  asking  for  them  to  play 
for  public  dances,  all  of  course,  are 
for  charity  and  all  of  them  will  be 
turned  down  as  it  is  against  the  rule 
of  the  school  not  to  play  for  public 
dances.  If  you  do  you  will  be  sorry. 
High  school  students  soon  tire  of 
dance  work.  -It’s  poor  policy.  Let  them 
play  for  some  of  the  school  dances 
and  you  have  done  enough. 


Tha  whoU  town  it  back  of  tha  Bobcat  tummar  music  camp.  It  is  strictly  a  community  affair,  though  contributing  substantially  to  tha 
aducational  purpotat  of  tha  school.  No  othar  subjact  of  public  aducation  has  avar  brought  tha  paopla  so  clota  to  tha  school  door. 
Laft  abova  it  parants'  night  at  tha  Bobcat  Music  Camp.  This  it  a  grand  occasion  for  all  concarnad,  for  no  mattar  how  good  tha  daily 
maals  may  ba,  "mothar  cooks  it  battar."  But  Dad  and  Mothar  probably  anjoy  tha  occasion  most.  Right,  a  daily  scana  at  tha  camp  as 
tha  boys  coma  to  attantion  for  inspaction  of  thamsalvas  and  thair  living  quartars.  Ditciplina  It  navar  lax,  and  tha  diractor  givat  strict 
attantion  to  body  building  opportunltlas  at  wall  at  to  tha  davalopmant  of  tha  nation's  futura  musicians. 
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SfudenH  of  B.  H.  Walker's  ChaHanooqa  Central  Hiqk  School  Band  who  aftandad 
the  East  Tannatsae  Junior  and  Senior  Band  Clinics  held  at  Evaratt  and  Harriman 
Hiqh  Schools  recently.  (Seated  left  te  right)  Bill  Moore,  Cradeana  Conner,  Don 
Cannon,  Jerry  Hubbard,  Charlie  Armstrong,  R.  M.  West,  Gene  Stanfield;  (standing) 
Robbie  Athearn,  Herbert  Hughes,  Clifford  Curl,  James  Chisholm,  Director  Walker, 
Tom  Stroud,  John  Riley,  and  Band  Sponsor  Jean  Broadway. 
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lowed  by  short  periods  of  rest  is  the 
secret  of  building  endurance  and  range. 
This  Is  why  circus  musician.s  as  a  rule 
have  such  strong  embrouchue  endurance. 

I  suggest  that  you  also  spend  10  min¬ 
utes  daily  practicing  Kx.  1.  Sustained 
irhiaper  rones  alternating  back  and  forth 
from  a  high  to  a  low  note  as  shown  and 
explained  in  my  last  month's  column  of 
The  School  Uuaiciau. 

Remember  to  practice  and  play  very 
softly  most  of  the  time.  Never  force  your 
tone  or  blast  as  this  is  very  streneous  on 
your  lip.  Practice  high  notes  In  very 
short  periods  and  rest  lips  often  by  alter¬ 
nating  with  practice  on  low  tones  played 
very  softly.  Take  your  time  and  do  not 
try  to  build  range  for  extreme  high  notes 
ton  quickly,  but  concentrate  on  low  notes 
so  as  to  build  a  thorough  foundation  and 
the  high  notes  will  come  with  time  and 
patience.  Let  “slow  but  sure"  and  “little 
by  little”  be  your  mottoes  until  less  pres¬ 
sure  and  more  endurance  is  your  accom¬ 
plishment. 

Fuzzy  Tone 

Quettion — What  causes  the  fuzzy  qual¬ 
ity  in  my  cornet  tone  and  how  may  1 
correct  this? 

Answer — There  are  many  c-auses  for 
fussy  tone: 

a.  Mouthpiece  cup  too  small.  Thick 
lips  usually  require  a  larger  and  deeper 
mouthpiece  cup — large  enough  to  enclose 
enough  of  the  lip  to  get  a  full  vibration. 
Try  a  large  deep  cup  mouthpiece  similar 
to  a  Bach  No.  (. 

b.  (Chapped,  cracked  or  feverish  lips. 
Use  a  Iktle  petroleum  Jelly  to  remedy  the 
chapped  or  'infected  condition. 

c.  Cold  sores,  fever  blisters,  indigestion, 
medical  treatment  such  as  taking  of  al- 
kalines  to  neutralise  stomach  acidity. 
Drink  plenty  of  water,  take  plenty  of 
open  air  exercise  so  as  to  correct  the 
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Many  letters  are  coming  in  from  young 
players  requesting  help  with  problems  of 
playing  cornet  and  trombone  which  are  so 
common  to  the  average  high  school  player 
that  I  shall  try  to  discuss  these  problems 
for  the  benefit  of  all  our  readers. 


Endurance 


Question — After  playing  for  about  30  or 
40  minutes  my  lip  tires  easily  and  becomes 
so  numb  that  I  can  not  reach  higher  than 
C  (1st  line  above  staff)  on  the  trombone. 
How  can  I  overcome  this  tired  Up? 

Xnsicer — Endurance  is  a  problem  com¬ 
mon  to  many.  Eliminate  as  much  of  the 
mouthpiece  pressure  as  possible ;  learn  to 
contract  the  center  of  the  li|)s  by  pressing 
the  red  portion  of  the  lips  closer  together ; 
roll  the  red  in  slightly  as  the  fingers 
would  in  picking  up  a  needle ;  use  more 
breath  pressure  directed  from  the  dia¬ 
phragm  ;  direct  the  breath  upward  for 
higher  tones;  contract  the  cheek  or  facial 
muscles  uptvard.  Take  care  not  to  tighten 
corners  of  mouth  excessively  as  this  pulls 
the  lips  and  stretches  them  so  tightly 
across  the  teeth  they  become  so  thin  they 
will  not  stand  up  under  the  strain  of 
mouthpiece  pressure.  The  thinner  the  lips 
are  stretched  over  the  teeth,  the  easier 
It  is  to  cut  off  the  circulation  of  the  blood 
when  the  mouthpiece  is  pressed  against 
them.  I  do  not  mean  by  this  that  the  lips 
should  be  puckered  or  loose  by  any  means. 
They  should  be  firm  but  nof  extremely 
tight  at  the  corners  of  the  mouth. 

Try  practicing  in  short  periods  daily 
the  soft  Up  slurs  in  William  Stacey’s  Suc¬ 
cessful  Studies  for  Trombone,  Book  t 
published  by  Fillmore — Cincinnati,  exact¬ 
ly  as  directed  in  the  preface  of  the  book. 
As  soon  as  the  Ups  show  any  signs  of 
tiring  stop  and  rest  them  and  if  they  do 
not  seem  tired  at  the  end  of  each  exer¬ 
cise,  rest  them  for  one  or  two  minutes 
anyway.  Short  periods  of  practice  fol- 
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Permenent  proper  angle  for  till— rolled  edges, 
no  bent  corners  or  sharp  edges.  Adjustable 
to  desired  height,  set  with  locker  washers 
end  hei-nuts. 
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stomach  to  a  healthy  condition. 

d.  PooY  breath  support.  Master  dia¬ 
phragm  breathing  and  learn  to  keep  the 
tone  backed  with  a  constant,  pressing, 
uninterrupted  stream  of  breath  with  open 
throat 

e.  The  vibrating  points  of  lips  undevel¬ 
oped.  Practice  soft  sustained  tones  by 
bussing  lips  without  instrument,  also  by 
playing  them  with  instrument  until  lips 
vibrate  easily  and  get  a  clear  full  quality 
of  tone.  Soft  lip  slurs  are  also  extremely 
important  in  developing  the  vibrating  of 
the  lips. 

f.  Improper  placement  of  mouthpiece. 
Place  the  mouthpiece  in  exact  center  of 
lips  vertically  and  horisontally  and  then 
ex|)eriment  by  playing  high,  middle  and 
low  notes  as  you  slightly  shift  mouthpiece 
a  slight  degree  up  or  down,  right  or  left, 
until  it  feels  natural  and  produces  the 
best  tone  quality  and  playing  response 
considering  all  registers.  Proper  place¬ 
ment  differs  with  difference  in  lips,  Jaws 
and  teeth.  Undershot  typo  (upper  teeth 
protrude)  requires  different  placement 
from  the  overshot  type  (lower  teeth  pro¬ 
trude).  Both  types  require  different 
placement  from  the  even  bite  type  (usu¬ 
ally  requires  half  and  half  and  center 
placement). 

g.  Condition  of  instrument,  poor  in¬ 
strument,  leak  in  instrument,  or  dirty 
stopped  up  air  column.  Clean  the  Instru¬ 
ment  and  mouthpiece  Inside,  remove  all 
large  dents,  have  leaks  repaired  and,  if 
tone  Is  not  good,  then  secure  a  new  instru¬ 
ment. 

h.  The  lips  too  heavily  coated  with 
nicotine.  Break  the  smoking  habit  or 
smoke  only  occasionally  and  not  often 
enough  to  damage  the  vibrating  iwrtlon 
of  the  lips. 

"AHsMic  Zephyrs" 

Inquiry  comes  from  a  trombonist  enter¬ 
ing  the  solo  contest  from  the  sunny  state 
of  Florida  concerning  the  Interpretation 
of  the  delightful  solo  "Atlantic  Zephyrs." 
Having  studied  this  solo  In  private  lessons 
with  both  "Jerry”  Cimera  of  Chicago  and 
Krnest  Glover  of  Cincinnati  and  having 
combined  the  ideas  of  both  artists  with 
my  own  personal  opinions,  I  am  very  glad 
to  try  to  help  you  and  other  readers  with 
the  number.  My  friend  and  teacher, 
"Jerry"  Cimera  studied  trombone  pri¬ 
vately  with  the  composer  of  this  solo,  the 
late  Garden  Simons,  and  he  told  me  he 
has  heard  Simons  play  the  solo  many 
times.  The  Interpretation  I  suggest  may 
not  be  exactly  as  the  solo  is  written  but 
the  way  the  composer  played  it  with  a 
few  reservations  for  personal  preferences 
in  the  styles  of  Cimera,  Glover  and  myself. 
Anyway,  It’s  a  style,  and  here  Is  hoping 
your  Judge  likes  it  played  the  way  we  do. 
Remember,  the  Judge  likes  style  and  ex¬ 
pression  whether  he  likes  the  styles  we  do 
or  not  he  still  will  give  you  credit  for  at 
least  having  an  interpretative  style.  I 
believe  It  will  be  in  your  favor  to  take  the 
chance  on  an  interpretation  rather  than 
to  play  it  mechanically  with  no  style  at 
all.  It  is  very  difficult  to  use  Just  words 
in  describing  the  interpretation  of  a  solo, 
but  metronome  markings,  etc.  will  help. 

I  suggest  a  metronome  tempo  of  6/8 
(dotted  quarter  note)  =  66  to  60  or 
(eighth  note)  =  168  to  180  (no  faster) 
for  the  opening  movement  marked  "Mod- 
erato".  This  term  is  a  little  misleading 
since  "Moderate"  usually  represents  a 
tempo  somewhat  faster  than  this  nnove- 
ment  should  go.  I  suggest  that  you  begin 
practicing  the  first  movement  in  6  counts 
to  each  measure,  accenting  each  first  and 
fourth  counts  of  each  measure  and  prac¬ 
tice  at  a  slow  tempo  of  M.M.  100  for  each 


Hit  the  tonal  trail  toward  new  heights  in 
musical  perfection  with  the  brilliant  Holton 
214.  Whether  It’s  for  a  power  packed 
roundup  ride  or  a  soft  harmony  canter, 
you'll  And  the  HOLTON  214  has  easier  ac¬ 
tion,  greater  response,  and  more  all  around 
perfect  instrumental  values  than  any  otlier 
saxoplione  in  the  same  price  range. 

Stop  in  at  your  nearest  HOLTON  dealer, 
take  a  ride  on  the  214  and  you’ll  see  why 
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{dotted  eighth  note}.  Gradually  increase 
the  tempo  little  by  little  as  you  become 
more  proficient  until  you  reach  a  tempo 
of  (eighth  note)  =  168  to  180  (no  fas¬ 
ter)  ;  then  you  should  begin  counting  two 
counts  to  each  measure  with  (dotted  Quar¬ 
ter  note)  receiving  one  count  at  M.M.  56 
to  60,  and  at  the  same  time  think  6  rapid 
counts  as  1  &  a,  2  &  a.  Remember  the 
grouping  of  three  eights  to  each  accent. 
Marking  the  accented  notes  (first  and 
fourth  eighth  notes)  of  each  measure  is  a 
wonderful  help.  Place  a  comma  for  breath 
at  end  of  first  four  measures  of  solo  part, 
then  again  one  eighth  note  before  the  end 
of  the  next  four  measures,  and  again  four 
measures  later.  The  movement  sounds 
best  tongued  in  a  semi-soft  tongue  manner 
and  not  too  detached. 

Concerning  the  cadenza,  hold  the  first 
(Hold)  about  8  counts,  then  soft  tongue 
the  next  two  notes  so  as  to  connect  them 
.smoothly  with  the  first  note.  Hold  each 
(Hold)  about  3  counts  at  moderate  tempo. 
Play  each  section  of  the  cadenza  separated 
by  cut  signs  //  or  (Hold)  with  a  gradual 
increase  in  speed  and  play  the  last  eighth 
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note  of  each  section  broad.  Play  the  last 
five  notes  of  the  cadenza  slowly.  I  sug¬ 
gest  making  a  (Hold)  on  the  sixth  note 
from  the  end  and  play  the  seven  notes  pre¬ 
ceding  this  in  a  quick  manner.  Remem¬ 
ber  accellerando  and  other  forma  of  con¬ 
trast  will  add  much  life  to  your  cadenzas. 

The  movement  after  the  cadenza  will 
probably  sound  best  at  M.M.  tempo  (dotted 
quarter  note)  =  60.  The  fifth  note  in  this 
movement  sounds  better  played  as  a  six¬ 
teenth  followed  by  a  sixteenth  rest  in 
place  of  the  eighth  note  as  written.  The 
sixth  note  is  written  a  sixteenth  but  would 
sound  better  played  as  a  broad  eighth. 
This  suggestion  holds  true  for  each  small 
section  ending  with  a  eighth  followed  by 
sixteenth  note.  A  slight  retard  sounds  good 
on  the  last  three  sixteenth  notes  of  the 
seventh  measure  and  the  first  two  notes 
of  the  eighth  measure.  The  last  four  mea¬ 
sures  of  this  section  may  be  played  a  little 
faster  with  good  effect  The  last  eight 
measures  of  this  movement  takes  the  form 
of  duet  for  piano  and  trombone  as  the 
piano  plays  a  counterpuntal  melody  which 
will  be  played  by  the  trombone'  later  in 
the  number. 

The  next  movement  marked  “with 
spirit”  and  ‘Trio”  should  be  played  in  a 
bold,  brisk  and  brighter  manner.  The 
tengK)  may  be  Increased  a  little  to  about 
66  or  70  but  not  more  than  this.  Since 
the  preceding  movement  was  marked 
"Sostenuto”  and  the  Trio  is  marked  “with 
spirit,”  the  term  “with  spirit”  indicates 
both  a  brighter  style  and  possibly  a  little 
faster  tempo  also.  Begin  practicing  the 
Trio  counting  6  to  the  measure,  accenting 
the  first  and  fourth  counts,  and  gradu¬ 
ally  increase  in  tentpo  until  you  reach  the 
proper  speed  of  66  to  70  for  a  dotted 
quarter  note  at  two  counts  per  measure 
(same  as  explained  for  first  movement). 
Sixteen  measures  before  the  change  of 


key  in  Trio,  the  piano  takes  the  melody 
which  had  Just  been  played  by  the  trom¬ 
bone,  as  the  trombone  plays  a  counter 
melody  to  form  a  duet 

The  last  movement  before  Coda  at  the 
change  of  key  marked  “Sostenuto”  should 
be  played  in  a  broad,  smooth,  singing 
style  and  all  tones  should  be  played  le¬ 
gato.  Divide  the  movement  into  phrase.^ 
separated  by  commas  to  indicate  the 
proper  place  for  breathing  and  either 
slur  or  soft  tongue  each  note  within  the 
phrases.  Bach  motive  ending  with  an 
eighth  followed  by  a  sixteenth  note  will 
sound  better  played  as  a  sixteenth  note 
followed  by  a  sixteenth  rest  followed  by 
a  broad  eighth  note  as  was  explained  in 
the  movement  after  the  cadenza.  In  the 
seventh  full  measure  the  last  three  six¬ 
teenth  notes  and  the  next  two  notes  in 
the  eighth  measure  should  be  retarded 
slightly.  Seven  measures  before  Coda  is 
another  duet  played  by  trombone  and 
piano  in  cannon  form,  i.e.  one  answering 
the  other. 

Coda  should  be  played  in  a  detached 
style.  Besides  the  alternate  notes  for  the 
four  ending  notes  marked  “molto  retard" 
there  might  still  be  a  better  way  to  play 
the  last  four  notes.  Try  substituting  high 
Ab,  high  Ab,  high  Bb,  and  end  with  high 
C  in  place  of  the  notes  written.  However, 
I  would  not  suggest  this  unless  you  have 
an  excellent  range. 

Good  luck  with  this  solo  and  may  you 
ain  top  honors. 

An  Apolo9y 

I  am  advised  that  Omega  Music  Edi¬ 
tion,  19  W.  41th  St,  New  York  18,  N.  T. 
is  the  publisher  of  Blasevlch-Beeler  Con¬ 
cert  Duets  and  not  E.  B.  Marks  as  I  re¬ 
ported  in  the  February  School  Mutidan. 
My  apology  to  Omega  Music  EkUtlon. 


Lenoir  Goes  in  For  Class 


Art  et  Its  belt  if  en  ennuel  achievement  of  the  Lenoir  High  School  Bend,  one  of  tho 
finest  in  North  Caroline.  This  year  in  February  came  Elwood  Gary,  noted  tenor,  to 
ting  with  the  band.  Audrey  Cordero  PIHt  auisted  at  tho  piano.  Tho  first  of  these 
Star  Spangled  Concerts  occurred  two  years  age  when  Dorothy  Kirsten  was  the  guest 
soloist.  Last  year  it  was  John  Tyert,  baritone,  of  the  Metropolitan  Opera  Company. 
Director  James  C.  Harper  is  to  be  congratulated  for  bringing  such  a  high  standard 
of  musical  entertainment  to  hit  mountain  city. 
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St.  Patrick's  Day  Program,  Bardwall  School,  Aurora.  Costumad  in  graan  with  tha 
Wild  Irish  Rosa  hat  trimming.  Laft  to  right — Jodaan  Adair,  Robart  Siamion,  Mar- 
garat  Walz,  Jimmy  Gibson,  Kathlaan  Schmaissar. 


How  to  Play  the  Accordion 


L«t's  T«ach  and  Use  More 

CbociftdSiHt6u 

In  School  Bonds  and  Orchestras 

By  Anna  Largent 
213  Williams  St.,  Aurora,  Illinois 


An  accordion  for  the  beginner  does  not 
of  necessity  have  to  be  In  the  highest 
priced  bracket,  to  give  satisfactory  re¬ 
sults,  but  as  the  student  progresses  and 
becomes  proficient  on  his  Instrument,  a 
change  should  be  made  to  an  artist  model, 
for  It  encourages  him  to  become  a  better 
musician  and  can  better  experience  the 
delight  of  putting  Into  action  his  musical 
expression  by  the  many  tonal  changes  un¬ 
der  his  finger  tips. 

In  recent  years  the  lavish  praise  of  the 
public  for  the  accordion  has  come  by  the 
great  improvement  made  in  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  the  Instrument  with  its  combina¬ 
tion  of  a  whole  orchestra  within  itself. 
Today  the  playing  of  the  accordion  is 
made  available  to  the  boys  and  girls  on 
the  easy  rental  plan  by  almost  every 
music  studio  that  teaches  accordion.  With 
reasonable  adaptability  and  the  will  to 
learn,  these  young  people  may  enrich 
their  lives  and  share  the  Joys  of  playing 
to  their  friends,  school  mates  and  par¬ 
ents.  Usually  an  accordionist  is  the  life 
of  a  party. 

Care  of  tiie  Accordion 

The  accordion  does  take  a  lot  of  abuse, 
in  that  it  is  carried  and  Jolted  around  in 
the  trunk  of  cars,  but  it  must  be  pro¬ 
tected  as  much  as  possible  against  tem¬ 
perature  changes  and  extremes  of  humid¬ 
ity  and  dryness.  Tour  accordion  should 
be  (decked  periodically  for  mechanical  de¬ 
fects  and  wear.  Often  it  is  to  your  ad¬ 
vantage  to  trade  in  an  old  antique  or 
worn  model  for  one  of  the  newer  type 
instruments,  which  are  so  much  easier  to 
play  and  handle.  The  large,  box  type 
affairs  are  out  of  date  and  the  new 


.vtreain-line  accordions  with  the  many 
tonal  changes  is  the  instrument  for  the 
young  student  as  soon  as  he  is  ready  for 
his  first  recital.  For  the  very  young  pupil 
there  are  many  120  bass  light  weight 
models  which  are  beautiful  in  tone  and 
design.  Parents  find  that  a  good  Instru¬ 
ment  spurs  a  youngster  on  to  practice. 
Prom  experience  teachers  find  that  a  list¬ 
less  pupil  turns  to  a  happy  serious  minded 
student  through  a  change  In  instruments. 

Whet  type  Student  are  you? 

After  teaching  a  group  of  students  for 
several  years,  a  teacher  finds  that  many 
of  this  group  do  not  care  for  the  theoret¬ 
ical  or  fundamental  phases  of  music 
study.  Their  ambition  is  to  play  the 
popular  tunes  of  the  day  and  hold  a 
Jam  session  at  odd  times.  A  group  like 
this  increases  the  load  of  a  teacher,  for 
his  desire  is  to  raise  the  level  of  these 
.students  to  a  higher  plane.  It  is  a  con¬ 
tinuous  struggle  for  the  teacher  to  keep 
this  group  interested,  so  that  they  will 
begin  to  appreciate  music  of  a  higher 
plane  such  as  operatic  and  symphonic 
renditions.  If  some  of  the  operatic  mu¬ 
sic  and  their  story  could  be  taught  from 
kindergarten  up,  then  appreciation  of 
good  music  would  become  second  nature 
to  our  young  people.  I  have  been  told 
that  the  rich  musical  treasures  to  be 
found  in  grand  opera  and  all  its  word 
texts  is  a  requirement  in  the  schools  of 
Italy.  Very  few  there  wish  to  make 
money  with  their  music,  but  the  universal 
motivation  of  the  latin  countries  is  the 
pure  love  of  music,  the  pleasure  at  ex¬ 
pressing  themselves  with  music  during 
leisure  time. 


Teachers  work  never  done. 

Did  you  ever  stop  to  think  that  band 
directors  and  teachers  work  seven  days  a 
week.  When  they  are  not  actually  teach¬ 
ing,  they  are  busy  arranging  music  for 
their  bands  or  ensembles,  sending  group.s 
out  to  play  at  various  community  affairs. 
Very  often  he  may  not  have  student  prob¬ 
lems,  but  plenty  of  parent  problems  to 
worry  him.  It  really  requires  more  phys¬ 
ical  and  nervous  energy  to  teach  instru¬ 
mental  music  than  any  academic  subject. 
Just  watch  an  efficient  band  rehearsal, 
how  every  nerve  and  muscle  Is  brought 
into  play,  how  exhausted  a  director  be¬ 
comes  at  the  close,  from  giving  his  all 
to  his  young  bandsmen.  Every  student  in 
a  music  band  should  begin  to  realize  that 
his  teacher  and  director  is  making  a  sac¬ 
rifice  of  himself,  so  that  his  young  charges 
will  enjoy  the  beauties  of  music.  The 
band  director  asks  only  for  respect  and 
courteous  band  behavior. 

Accordion  Music 

Pagan!  Bro.,  289  Bleecker  St.,  New 
York  14,  N.  T.  Chopin — Prelude  Op.  28 
No.  IS ;  Chopin — Pantasie  Impromptu  In 
C2  Minor ;  Chopin — Polonaise  In  Ab  Ma¬ 
jor  ;  Malaguena-Albeniz ;  Perpetual  Mo¬ 
tion  No.  11,  Paganini ;  Theme  from  Con¬ 
certo  in  A  Minor — Grieg ;  G.  Enesco — 
Roumanian  Rhapsody ;  Sibelius — Fin¬ 
landia  :  Granados — Andaloza ;  Rachmanin¬ 
off — Third  Movement  from  Concerto  No. 
2  in  D;  Recession  of  the  Sardar;  Gllere — 
Dance  of  the  Russian  Sailors;  Liszt  Hun¬ 
garian  Rhapsody  No.  2 ;  Dinicu-Heifetz- 
Hora-Staccato. 

Mills  Music  Inc.,  1619  Broadway,  New 
York  19,  N.  Y.  Proslnl — Gauchos  On 
Parade ;  Amore ;  Sicilian  Shores.  Galla- 
Rini — Stormy  Weather;  Star  Dtist;  Soli¬ 
tude. 

Carl  Fischer,  62  Cooper  Square,  New 
York  3,  N.  Y.  Rizzo — Fugitive  from 
Czerny ;  The  Rizzo  Program  Album.  Riz¬ 
zo — II  Clelo. 

Music  Publishers  Holding  Corp.,  R.C.A. 
Bldg.,  Rockefeller  Center,  New  York.  Mur 
sical  Texts  and  Literature ;  Fundamentals 
of  Musicianship  by  Smith-Krone ;  The 
Meaning  and  Teaching  of  Music  by  Dr. 
Wili  Earhart. 

Robbins  Music  Corp.,  799  Seventh  Ave., 
New  York  19,  N.  Y.  Robbins  Album  Ne¬ 
gro  Spirituals ;  Miller  Album  Hawaiian 
Songs;  Miller  Folio  Quartettes.  Robbins 
Folio  Quartettes. 


Junior  Accordion  Department 

Write  a  short  letter  on  your  music 
progress.  Give  full  name,  address  and 
age. 

Dear  Mrs.  Largent: ‘I  am  a  sophomore 
in  High  School  and  have  studied  the  piano 
and  accordion.  I  play  for  school  activi¬ 
ties  and  home  parties  and  enjoy  my  ac¬ 
cordion  very  much.  I  wish  to  become  a 
music  teacher  and  will  work  at  my  aca¬ 
demic  studies  and  music,  hoping  to  win 
a  scholarship  in  music. — Miss  Carol  For¬ 
man,  Valparaiso,  Indiana. 

Dear  Mrs.  Largent;  I  take  lessons  on 
marimba,  piano  and  drum.  Play  in  the 
Grade  School  Band  and  wish  to  become 
a  concert  artist  I  practice  every  day  on 
all  three  instruments.  I  am  13  years  of 
age  and  go  to  the  Nancy  School. — Oail 
Evans,  North  Aurora,  Illinois. 

Dear  Mrs.  Largent:  I  have  studied  the 
accordion  and  aiso  play  the  clarinet  in 
the  school  band.  My  accordion  teacher 
has  discontinued  her  classes  due  to  her 
health.  She  was  a  very  good  teacher  and 
I  will  start  again  with  my  accordion.  I 
am  11  years  of  age  and  am  in  the  sixth 
grade. — Jerry  Woodick,  Plainfield,  IlliHois. 
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(PsjujjtMwn,,  fafi,  Sand, 
and  OhxJuLSJtAa 


By  Dr.  John  Paul  Jones 

Head,  Music  Department 
Delta  State  College 
Cleveland,  Mississippi 

The  writer  witnessed  one  of  the  nicest  the  stickinK,  there  wlil  be  no  disacreement 

workins  percussion  sections  last  month  on  the  deaired  result  I  am  sure.  Another 

when  he  heard  the  Christian  Brothers  point,  the  sticking  may  vary  according  to 

College  band  of  Memphis,  Tennessee,  di-  the  effect  desired  and  according  to  the 

rected  by  Mr.  Ralph  Hale.  'Hie  band,  being  purpose  for  which  the  piece  is  used.  For 

entirely  of  high  school  students,  was  one  exanrple,  a  march  on  the  football  field 

of  the  smoothest  playing  bands  I  have  will  require  a  sticking  suitable  to  the 

heard  in  a  long  time,  and  the  percussion  power  needed  but  inside  the  concert  hall 

.><ectlon  ably  demonstrated  what  a  good  there  may  need  to  be  a  decided  change  in 

drum  section  should  be  able  to  do.  There  the  manner  of  playing  it.  Using  a  /tnm 

was  no  lost  motion  in  this  section — no  outside  for  greater  power  may  have  to 

loafing — every  member  was  at  the  proper  be  a  light  single  sticking  when  the  pas- 

place  at  the  proper  time  with  the  proper  sage  is  played  inside  and  as  a  concert 

instrument  be  it  bells,  cymbal,  tympani,  march. 

bass  drum,  snare  or  maracas  and  there  The  illustrations  used  here  are  taken 

wa.s  no  noticeable  commotion  in  the  rou-  from  my  band  book  "Sing-O-Pep”  and  are 

tine  of  changing  positions.  We  need  more  used  by  permission  of  the  publisher  and 

thought  on  this  in  our  percussion  sec-  copyright  owner,  the  Jenkins  Music  Corn- 


continuation  of  hits  and  bounces  in 
groups  of  two’s  by  each  stick.  The  rudl- 
mental  picture  of  the  long  roll  is  shown 
ordinarily  as: 


LRLRLRLRLR 


In  the  actual  music  we  may  have  such 
as  this: 


Our  problem  then  is  to  connect  these 
two  illustrations.  The  above  long  roll 
would  be  played  this  way  If  the  tempo  of 
the  piece  would  allow : 


LRLRLRLR  L 


In  6/8  time,  a  similar  roll  would  be 
played : 


pany,  Kansas  City,  Missouri.  The  first 
rudiment,  the  long  roll,  is  probably  the 
most  stressed  of  the  rudiments  although 
it  is  not  the  moat  used,  nor  the  most  im¬ 
portant,  as  far  as  the  young  drummer  is 
concerned.  The  long  roll  is,  of  course,  a 


tions,  generally. 

Some  time  back  I  promised  some  illus¬ 
trations  showing  some  applications  of 
rudiments  to  the  actual  music.  I  hope 
the  following  will  be  of  some  benefit  but 
while  there  may  be  some  disagreement  on 


NEW  W.  F.  L.  CONCERT  GRAND! 


It  must  be  understood  that  should  the 
tempo  be  slower.  It  will  be  necessary  to 
increase  the  number  of  strokes  to  All  in 
the  time  otherwise  the  roll  will  sound  too 
open.  Conversely,  a  faster  tempo  may  re¬ 
quire  fewer  strokes. 

Rudiment  Number  2  is  the  flve-stroke 
roll.  We  have  no  musical  notation  which 
distinguishes  the  flve-stroke  roll  from  the 
seven-stroke  roll  or  the  nine-stroke  roll. 
Two  things  determine  the  number  of 
.strokes  In  the  roll,  that  is — whether  a 
flve-stroke,  seven-stroke  or  nine-stroke 
.shall  be  used.  These  two  things  are :  the 
drummer’s  understanding  of  the  need  and 
the  tempo  of  the  piece.  The  flve-stroke 
rudiment  is  usually  shown  as: 


.  .  .  Wm.  F.  Lndwig  introduces  a  revolutionary  new  pedal  tympani — the 
Concert  Grand  model  with  new  floor  pedal  lightening-fast  action! 

.  .  .  pnll  single  pin  to  disconnect  for  travel — it’s  instantaneous! 

SEND  FOR  NEW  DRUM  CATALOG  TODAY! 


1728  N.  Damen  Ave..  Chicago  47.  III. 

Wm.  F.  Iwdwig,  fresMoot 
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0«nerally,  th«  Gve-stroke  roll  will  end 
on  the  heat,  in  which  case  It  must  start 
actually  durlnc  the  end  of  the  preceding 
beat — the  four  strokes  preceding  the  final 
stroke  are  simply  a  succession  of  grace 
note. 

Rudiment  four  is  the  fiam — two  single 
strokes  In  rapid  succession  and  usually 
pictured  on  the  rudimental  chart  as: 


Atk  for  new  free 
booklet,  "Trumpet  Style*"— 
published  by  the  Martin  bond 

Instrument  Company.  It*s  a 
record  review  and  commentary 
on  progressive  iozz,  bebop 
and  other  modern 
styles  for  trumpet 

and  cornet  player*. 

Get  your  free 
copy,  today  I 


FREE  "TRUMPET  STYLES' 

booklet  —  lor  trumpet  plsyers 


See  your  Martin  dealer,  or  write  — 

MARTIN 

RAND  INSTRUMENT  CO..  ELKHART.  IND. 

Mention  SM  when  Buying 


In  nearly  every  case,  the  fiam  Is  not 
indicated  at  all  In  the  printed  music  but 
is  often  played  whether  pictured  or  not 
if  the  drummer,  or  director,  thinks  it 
should  be.  The  printed  music  generally 
looks  like  this: 


The  final  illustration  for  this  is^ue  is 
the  fiam-paradlddle,  rudiment  number  6 : 


In  actual  practice,  it  might  be  used 
when  the  music  looks  like  this ; 


As  previously  stated,  the  art  of  drum¬ 
ming  depends  greatly  on  the  musicianship 
of  the  drummer — his  ability  to  sense  the 
content  of  the  measure  and  the  desired 
effect,  playing  the  part  as  he  feels  it 
should  go. 

There  is  no  magic  in  rudimental  drum¬ 
ming  except  that  by  having  a  good  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  rudinnents,  you  have  the 
quickest  and  easiest  way  to  play  any  and 
all  passages  which  may  appear  in  drum 
music.  How  foolish  it  would  be  to  expect 
the  woodwind  or  brass  player  to  play  well 
without  some  knowledge  of  scales,  pitch 
and  rhythm  patterns  yet  many  a  drum¬ 
mer  is  playing  drums  without  knowing, 
apparently,  that  there  is  a  quick  and  easy 
method  of  organizing  ail  drum  beats  into 
a  few  patterns. 

To  many,  the  above  illustrations  are 
quite  elementary  but  others  will  find  some 
value  there — I  hope  it  will  encourage 
some  review  by  all.  See  you  next  month. 


BY  PEDLER 


Here  is  z  master  instrument  whose  su¬ 
perior  qualities  will  enthuse  you  instantly. 

Pedler  craftsmen,  through  the  fourth 
generation,  have  specialized  in  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  woodwinds  only.  They  appre¬ 
ciate  your  needs  as  a  player  and  are 
receptive  at  all  times  to  ideas  for  im¬ 
provement.  Their  sole  aim  is  to  build 
instruments  that  will  "better  your  per¬ 
formance*  and  enable  you  to  attain 
greater  recognition. 

Arrange  with  your  local  dealer  to  try 
a  Pedler  today!  Send  for  FREE  folder. 


imu 

C  0  AI  P  A  i\  Y 

Cudl(nn.luJlf  Woodwinds 


DEPT.  703,  ELKHART,  INDIANA 


OIQC 
BASSOON 
CONTRA 
BASSOON 
ENGLISH 
HORN 
FLUTE 
PICCOLO 
CLARINETS 
SAIOPHONES 


OTTO  LINK 


MM 


DESIGNS  AND  MAKES  THE 

BELL  .METAL  “SUPER" 

BARITONE 

TENOR 

ALTO  -'W  '  ■ 


and  the 

EBURNATED  HARD  RUBBER 


ESIOM 

S!£S*» 


^llCf  TtHM  AT  YOOR  fAVORITt  Of  AUR 
OR  WVRiIf  fOR  DESCRiPTIVf  fOlUtR 

OTTO  LINK  CO. 
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How  to  Play  the  Double  Reeds 


Jha  0oublii  ^taad  QloMhaom 
BoAADon  .  .  .  Ohoa 


By  Bob  Orgcm 

ISI2  Stout  St.,  Donvor  2,  Colorado 


To  continue  our  clinic  berun  In  last 
month's  issue.  As  you  will  remember  we 
called  a  seventh  inninK  stretch  on  a  lec¬ 
ture  given,  by  yours  truly,  at  the  Fort 
Hays  Kansas  State  College  during  their 
Band  Clinic  Sessions.  Thanks  to  all  of 
you  dropping  me  a  line  regarding  the 
seesion.  It  has  been  very  interesting 
hearing  from  you. 

You  will  remember  also  that  we  had 
the  lecture  divided  into  three  sections. 
To  date  we've  covered  two  only.  Let  us 
continue  with  Section  III,  which  contains 
this  procedure.  A)  Ekiuality  of  tone  in 
ail  registers.  B)  Finger  Technique.  C) 
Development  of  alternate  fingerings  for 
velocity  and  smoothness.  D)  High  Reg¬ 
ister. 

Section  III.  A)  First  of  ail  let  us  make 
a  statement  from  which  to  draw  our  sub¬ 
ject  matter.  "Ekiuality  of  tone  In  ail  reg¬ 
isters  can  be  produced  only  if  we  pro¬ 
duce  the  tone  in  the  same  manner 
throughout  the  range  of  the  Instrument." 

The  conversation  pro  and  con  as  well 
as  demonstrations  by  several  of  the  at¬ 
tending  Band  Directors  proved  definitely 
that  the  majority  of,  shall  we  say,  non¬ 
professional  players  of  double  reed  in¬ 
struments  DO  NOT  produce  the  tone  in 
the  same  manner  in  ail  registers.  Hence, 
the  difference  in  quality  in  the  different 
registers. 

The  analysis  of  this  demonstration 
proved  to  be  very  satisfactory.  We 
learned  how  we  unconsciously  change  our 
method  of  tone  production  in  the  various 
registers.  The  most  common  ailment  or 
fault,  that  too  few  realised,  was  the  fact 
that  they  would  play  on  the  harmonic 
point  of  the  reed  in  the  middle  register, 
going  in  above  the  point  for  the  higher 
register  and  out  under  the  point  for  the 
lower  register.  If  you've  experimented  at 
ail  along  this  line  you  readily  know  that 
you  will  definitely  produce  three  types  of 
tone.  1)  One  very  resonant  in  sound. 
2)  One  with  a  honW  type  of  sound.  3) 
One  which  is  very  woody  or  reedy. 

An  equality  of  tone  can  be  maintained 
only  by  playing  the  entire  register  of  the 
instrument  on  the  harmonic  i>oint  of  the 
reed. 

Section  III.  B)  Finger  Technique.  Fin¬ 
ger  Technique  not  ony  can  but  does  in¬ 
volve  studies  by  the  dosen.  A  study  for 
this  and  a  study  for  that,  etc.  I  believe 
there  are  a  number  of  Hems  normally 
left  dormant  too  long  for  young  students. 
We  go  along  teaching  a  certain  fingering 
over  a  period  of  time  until  it  becomes 
more  or  less  automatic.  Then  for  no  ap¬ 
parent  reason  give  another  fingering  pro¬ 
ducing  the  sanrte  tone.  Often  this  becomes 
confusing  to  the  young  student.  Perhaits 
more  so  than  there  would  have  been  in 
trying  to  learn  both  fingerings  from  the 
beginning.  I  believe  in  giving  all  finger¬ 
ings  as  soon  as  possible.  Ilils  develops 
the  mind  to  think  broadly  knowing  the 
fact  there  is  more  than  one  way  of  fin¬ 
gering  a  certain  tone. 

Primarily  if  we  can  employ  what  I 
term  "Direct  Procedure"  one  can  avoid 
a  lot  of  unnecessary  work  in  obtaining  a 


good  working  finger  technique.  What  do 
I  mean  by  "Direct  Procedure"?  It  is 
nothing  more  or  less  than  normal  finger 
connections  placed  in  either  one  hand  or 
the  other  avoiding  the  changing  of  fin¬ 
gers  in  both  hands  at  the  same  time 
Before  proceeding  further  let  us  tie  this 
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In  with  the  next  item  as  they  are  directly 
sk>nK  the*  same  line. 

Section  III.  C)  The  deveiopment  of  al¬ 
ternate  Angerinss  for  velocity  and 
smoothneM.  This  development  In  reality 
is  nothing  more  or  less  but  “Direct  Pro¬ 
cedure”  which  I  have  Just  mentioned, 
and  to  my  way  of  thinking  should  be  de¬ 
veloped  as  early  as  possible  as  finger 
technique  and  NOT  as  aHemate  finger¬ 
ing.  The  only  reason  wo  have  more  than 
one  fingering  for  any  tone  is  to,  an  ex¬ 
tent,  avoid  an  awkward  fingering.  If  it  is 
logical  or  reasonable  to  have  such  a  thing 
for,  shall  we  say,  16th  or  32nd  notes, 
then  it  is  Just  as  reasonable  to  have  it 
for  whole  notes  and  should  be  developed 
early  in  our  studies.  In  this  manner  the 
so  called  alternate  fingerings  are  NOT 
alternate  fingerings  at  all — they  become 
the  normal  way  for  fingering  such  and 
such  combinations  of  tones. 

As  an  example — On  the  Oboe,  in  the 
key  of  C-maJor.  In  scale  form  the  tone 
P  should  be  played  with  the  dhromatic 
fingering  (which  of  course  is  with  the 
P  key).  The  moment  we  see  an  interval 
(not  scale  form)  we  should  automatically 
play  the  forked  F,  whether  we  think  it 
necessary  or  not.  In  this  manner  you 
will  never  get  caught  short  of  fingers. 
At  the  same  time  you  will  develop  a 
pattern  of  procedure  which  becomes  au¬ 
tomatic.  This  is  what  I  term  "Direct 
Procedure." 

The  same  example  on  the  Bassoon — in 
the  key  of  F-maJor.  In  scale  form  the  B- 
flat  Is  played  with  the  chromatic  finger¬ 
ing  (third  finger  right  hand).  The  mo¬ 
ment  we  see  a  B-flat  in  interval  form  we 
automatically  play  it  with  the  thumb 
(right  hand),  whether  we  think  It  neces¬ 
sary  or  not  It  is  really  surprising  to 
know  how  much  of  the  “Direct  Proce¬ 
dure”  can  and  should  be  developed. 

Section  III.  D)  High  Register.  The 
high  register  is  normally  considered  dif¬ 
ficult  for  two  reasons  principally.  1) 
Non-routine  of  fingering,  (awkwardness). 
2)  Production  of  tone  being  difficult 

i<et  us  consider  1)  for  Just  a  moment. 
There  is  no  woodwind  instrument  that 
has  a  definite  fingering  In  the  upper  reg¬ 
ister  where  the  fingers  will,  what  I  call 
track.  They  do  not  follow  in  line  like 
the  other  registers  of  the  Instrument  In 
this  respect  we  are  In  the  same  boat  as 
the  other  fellow. 

If  you  will  check  back  to  last  monUi's 
issue  of  the  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN  you 
will  find  on  the  Oboe  three  harmonic 
tones  in  the  upper  register  namely,  C- 
sbarp,  D  and  B-fiat  WHh  the  use  of  the 
Half-hole  these  tones  become  overblown 
12th  fron;  F-sharp,  G  and  A-fiat  in  the 
staff.  Keep  these  fingerings  together  as 
a  set  and  always  connect  them  as  such. 
Now  take  the  other  fingerings  for  these 
tones  and  keep  them  together  as  a  set 
and  not  mix  the  two  sets,  you  will  find 
yourself  relieved  of  a  lot  of  awkward 
fingerings  in  the  upper  register  of  the 
Oboe. 

The  same  principle  applies  to  the  Bas¬ 
soon.  Just  above  the  staff  starting  with 
F-sharp  you  will  have  a  set  of  fingering 
that  will  track  from  F-sharp  diromatic- 
ally  thru  to  A  Inclusive.  This  you  can 
know  as  set  A. 

Now  you  srill  find  another  set  that  srlll 
track  also.  T%is  you  can  know  as  set  B. 
There  are  nutny  awkward  fingerings  that 
can  be  avoided  or  overcome  by  correct, 
or  as  I  term  it  “Direct  Procedure,"  fin¬ 
gering.  Again  I  believe  these  should  be 
taught  as  soon  aas  the  student  la  capable 
of  producing  the  proper  tone  in  this  reg¬ 
ister. 

Now  to  get  on  wHh  3).  Production  of 


tone  being  difficult.  The  difficulty  in  the 
production  of  these  tones  can  result  from, 

a)  lack  of  pr<H>er  reed;  b)  embouchure 
being  too  tight — thus  closing  the  reed; 
c)  lack  of  necessary  speed  of  air  to  pro¬ 
duce  these  tones;  d)  embouchure  being 
too  loose  or  with  ne  grip  at  alL 

Let  us  analyse  these  reasons,  a)  Lack 
of  proper  reed.  Very  often  we  have  an 
extremely  thin  reed  with  which  we  play 
well  In  the  lower  register  but  will  take 
an  experienced  player  to  make  it  sound 
in  the  high  register.  When  it  does  sound 
It  will  be  woody  or  reedy. 

b)  Embouchure  being  too  tight.  This  is 
self  explanatory.  We  grip  the  reed  to  the 
point  of  closing  it  together.  We  must  re¬ 
member  we  are  dealing  with  wind  play¬ 
ing  instruments  and  the  wind  or  air  must 
go  thru  the  Instrument  freely  in  order  to 
get  that  resonant  sound. 

c)  Lack  of  necessary  speed  of  air. 
This  ties  in  with  b) — It  is  quite  natural 
for  one  to  pinch  a  little  in  order  to  make 
the  opening  of  the  reed  smaller  in  order 
to  increase  air  speed.  However,  by  doing 
this  we  also  cause  our  tone  to  becwme 
thinner  in  sound.  You  can  and  should 
play  your  highest  tone  thru  the  ss  -ce 


opening  of  the  reed  as  you  do  your  low¬ 
est  tone.  This  will  require  throat  control 
of  air  speed. 

d)  Embouchure  being  too  loose.  This 
doesn't  happen  too  often — but  it  is  dis¬ 
astrous  in  effect.  I  cslIi  remember  some 
students  when  told  to  relax  in  the  upper 
register  would  turn  completely  loose,  los¬ 
ing  all  control.  This  type  of  player  faa.s 
a  great  deal  to  overcome  as  their  natural 
tendency  is  to  either  grip  extremely  tight 
or  else  turn  completely  loose.  Neither  will 
do — ^we  must  have  conrtrol  at  all  times. 

Have  had  many  letters  Inquiring  about 
the  history  of  the  Oboe.  Such  as  I  gave 
for  the  Bassoon  not  too  long  ego.  Unless 
something  more  urgent  arises  we  will 
have  some  Information  on  the  growth  of 
the  Oboe.  So  long  for  now. 
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School  Musician  Intarnationally  Known  ot  our  civilization.  On  with  the  show. 

On  the  Index  page  of  our  School  Musi-  •*  grand  to  know  that  America  is  the 

clan,  always  appears  this  line;  '•Used  as  “Leader  over  ALL." 

a  teaching  aid  and  music  motivator  in  Braath  Control 

schools  and  colleges  throughout  Amer-  It  seems  that  ail  problems  pertainlnz 

ica."  To  these  lines  should  be  added ;  and  to  the  functions  of  Nature  travel  In  oy- 
many  other  countries.  Reason?  There  cles.  This  is  true  whether  it  has  to  do 

must  be  plenty  of  them,  because  your  col-  with  the  increase  or  decrease  of  rabbits, 

umnist  writing  only  on  “How  to  Play  the  behavior  of  politicians,  various  social 

Flute”  has  had  correspondence  from  Ma-  activities,  popularity  of  different  kinds 

Jor  Eddie  Mear,  Japan,  Dr.  C.  Stone-  of  entertainment,  youthful  delinquency 

cipher,  Burma,  L.  T.  Vincent,  Brazil,  S.  and  even  the  problems  of  flutists.  During 

A.  and  Professor  E.  Georges  Delmonte —  the  past  three  weeks  (his  column  has  re- 

as  near  as  I  can  make  It  out — from  celved  more  questions  that  have  to  do 

Switzerland.  This  correspondence  has  with  Breath  Control  than  has  been  re- 

come  to  this  column  during  the  past  four  ceived  In  any  previous  whole  year.  If 

months.  Several  years  ago  we  had  a  let-  all  of  you  who  are  confronted  with  this 

ter  from  a  Missionary  practising  In  Bur-  problem  could  make  a  personal  call  to 

ma.  He  wrote  us  to  this  effect:  “About  our  studio,  then  we  could  rapidly  and 

a  week  ago  I  was  visiting  an  American  adequately  erase  all  fears  of  wrong  ac- 

Library  in  Japan  and  happened  upon  a  tlvlty  In  this  regard.  To  offer  such  ad- 

copy  of  the  School  Musician  published  in  vice  and  help  through  correspondence, 

Chicago,  U.  8.  A.  As  I  happen  to  play  seems  an  Impossibility  to  your  columnist, 

the  flute,  I  was  particularly  interested  in  However,  most  of  us  do  the  best  we  can, 

your  column.  The  flutes  that  we  have  when  difficult  tasks  are  Imposed  upon  u.s. 

here  in  Burma  are  made  by  the  natives.  Now,  after  such  a  statement,  what  can 

They  are  made  of  bamboo  with  no  keys  one  do  but  to  forge  ahead  and  do  the  best 

at  all.  Some  are  made  to  hold  and  he  can?  Here  it  is,  to  the  best  of  our 

some  to  play  in  the  same  manner  as  ability. 

our  modem  flutists  play.  Another  one  is  Let  that  part  of  the  anatomy  resting 

made  to  play  in  the  end,  and  to  be  held  between  the  pelvis  and  the  lower  breast¬ 
like  the  clarinet  or  oboe.  Mr.  Fair,  I  be-  bone  be  as  flexible  as  is  possible.  With- 

lleve  that  you  would  be  interested  in  out  breathing,  move  It  backward  and  for- 

these  flutes  and  I’m  going  to  send  you  ward  to  the  greatest  extent  possible, 

one  of  each  with  my  compliments.  If  NOTE;  If  ever  you  have  had  any  ab- 

only  I  had  some  of  the  old  discarded  dominal  operations,  better  consult  your 

Meyer  flutes,  and  some  of  the  old  Albert  good  doctor  before  indulging  in  these  ex- 

System  clarinets  that  are  no  longer  used  erolses.  PLEASE,  without  fall,  heed  this 

in  America — at  least  by  professional  play-  advise.  Now  that  you  can  move  this  part 

ers — they  would  be  like  Jewels  for  us.”  of  the  abdomen  in  and  out  and  have  per- 

End  of  quote.  Well,  the  flutes  arrived  feet  control  over  it.  Take  a  big  breath, 

and  I  was  surprised  at  the  accuracy  of  Ailing  your  lungs  to  fullest  capacity  and 

their  scales.  Fact  is,  ^  was  so  favorably  then  start  to  exhale — letting  the  breath 

impressed  by  Dr.  Fletcher's  letter  that 
I  got  permission  to  poet  this  notice  on 
the  bulletin  board  at  the  Musician's 
Headquarters  in  Chicago.  "Missionary 
in  Burma  in  need  of  old  Meyer  flutes  and 
Albert  Clarinets.  Please  send  them  to  me 
and  I  will  put  them  In  playing  condition 
and  forward  them  to  Burma  with  the 
compUments  of  all  contributors.  Rex 
Elton  Fair,  Kimball  Hall,  Chicago.”  In 
due  time  some  sixteen  instruments  were 
received.  We  worked  many  nights  on 
them  and  eventually  they  were  forward¬ 
ed  to  Burma.  Following  that,  came  a 
letter  of  appreciation,  the  like  of  which 
I  have  never  seen  before.  Sometimes  I 
wish  that  some  other  Missionary  would 
And  himself  in  such  need  and  write  me. 

It  was  with  genuine  satisfaction  that  I 
worked  on  those  Instruments  and  never 
before  have  I  received  such  remunera¬ 
tion.  You  are  right.  Should  I  do  that 
oontinuouely,  the  wife  and  daughter 
would  have  to  get  out  and  And  a  Job. 

That  they  would  not  object  to  this  after 
considering  the  Just  cause,  I  know,  but 
every  Man,  Woman  and  Child  that  Is 
kept  busy  all  the  time,  is  making  a  flne 
contribution  to  the  steady  advancement 
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out — but  starting  to  do  so  from  the  very 
bottom,  as  near  the  pelvis  as  is  possible. 
Do  this  In  much  the  same  manner  that 
you  would  squeese  toothpaste  from  a 
tube.  Should  you  squeeze  it  from  the 
renter,  you  would  get  only  half  the  paste 
from  the  tube.  This  applies  equally  well 
to  the  air  contained  within  your  lungs. 
Now  that  you  have  mastered  this  art  of 
exhaling,  play  long  tones  on  your  flute 
employing  the  same  method  as  hereto¬ 
fore  advocated.  AND !  While  practising 
this  system  of  breath  control.  It  is  an 
easy  matter  to  go  still  further  by  the 
way  of  development.  Start  each  tone 
just  as  softly  as  you  can.  Just  a  whis¬ 
pering  sound  without  tone,  will  do.  Let 
your  tone  build  up  in  crescendo  effect. 
When  it  has  grown  from  pianissimo  to 
a  double  forte,  then  start  to  decrescendo, 
even  to  the  extent  that  no  tone  is  left, 
just  a  whispering  sound  of  escaping 
breath.  When  starting  your  tone — 'in 
pianissimo  effect — let  the  front  teeth  be 
held  as  closely  together  as  is  possible, 
as  the  crescendo  is  put  Into  practice,  let 
the  teeth  become  farther  and  farther 
apart.  It  may  seem  to  many  that  such 
action  could  have  little  to  do  with  varia¬ 
tion  in  tone,  but  the  mere  practice  of 
separating  the  teeth  has  the  effect  of 
making  the  arperature — opening  between 
the  lips — larger,  which  is  necessary  when 
greater  volume  of  tone  is  desired.  When 
bringing  the  teeth  closer  together  the 
opposite  effect  is  of  course  obtained.  We 
are  hoping — with  all  that  we  have  to 
hope  with — that  all  of  you  who  read  this 
part  of  our  column — should  you  need  this 
help — may  have  profited  by  it.  NOTE : 
As  a  personal  message  to  all  readers  of 
this  column,  I  should  like  to  tell  you 
this : 


When  a  boy  of  thirteen  years  of  age 
I  lived  In  York,  Nebraska.  My  dominat¬ 
ing  desire  was  to  become  a  fine  flutist. 
Every  week  for  two  years  I  rode  a  bi¬ 
cycle  sixty  miles— round  trip — to  take 
lessons  from  the  only  flutist  in  that  part 
of  the  country.  When  my  work  at  high 
school  was  finished  I  went  to  St.  Liouis 
to  study  flute  with  one  Albert  Ludwig.  He 
assured  me  that  I  was  doing  everything 
wrong  that  could  be  done.  After  a  year 
with  him  I  had  the  good  fortune  to  meet 
— and  to  play  with — Carl  Mienel  of  the 
French  Opera  Co.  I  studied  with  Mr. 
Mienel  for  some  time.  Following  that, 
the  acme  of  all  my  ambitions  was 
reached  when  I  was  afforded  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  study  with,  and  to  be  associ¬ 
ated  with  the  great  Georges  Barrere. 
Since  that  time  I  have  had  the  good  for¬ 
tune  to  be  flutist  and  soloist  with  many 
of  our  finest  musical  organizations.  Be¬ 
cause  of  the  good  fortune  that  has  been 
mine,  as  regarding  study  of  the  flute, 
and  applying  what  I  have  learned  in  a 


practical  way,  my  greatest  ambition  has 
been  to  help  flute  students  with  all  their 
flute  problems.  When  the  School  Musi¬ 
cian  came  to  my  assistance  in  1937  it 
made  It  possible  for  me  to  reach  hun¬ 
dreds  of  young  flutists  that  otherwise 
would  have  been  completely  out  of  my 
Jurisdiction.  By  the  way  of  Recitals, 
Lecture-Recitals,  the  School  Musician 
and  my  Flute  Methods,  I  feel  that  I  have 
truly  contributed  to  many  hundreds  of 
young  flutists.  For  this  reason  I  shall 
ever  be  most  grateful.  It  is  little  wonder 
then,  that  each  time  I  receive  a  letter 
asking  for  help  from  any  flutist,  H  comes 
as  a  kind  of  a  greeting  to  me.  When  I 
read — underneath*  my  photograph  in  the 
March  issue  of  the  School  Musician — 
"The  man  who  made  the  flute  famous  is 
Rex  Elton  Fair” — I  was  highly  elated 
but  felt  that  it  should  have  been  tem¬ 
pered  with  “Academically  Speaking.” 

Sincerely  and  Fraternally  yours,  for 
more  and  better  flute  players. 


Wm,  ftapnes!  Co, 

■iLjMy  .1  isii  -I 

MAKERS  OF  HIGH  GRADE  BOEHM  FLUTES 
AND  PICCOLOS 

I0«  MASSACHUSEnS  AVL  BOSTON,  MASS. 

■THE  TONE  HEARD  'ROUND  THE  WORLD" 
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How  to  Compose  and  Arrange 


JJUL  (^MfiaAHAA, 
and,  OjOuanqahA,  (J&uwl 

By  C.  Wallace  Gould 
Director,  Dept,  of  Music 
Southern  State  Teachers  College 
Springfield,  South  Dakota 


Recently  I  received  a  questionnaire 
from  a  band  director  of  a  large  school 
not  too  far  from  here  In  which  I  was 
asked  to  make  out  what  I  would  consider 
to  be  an  ideal  band  program.  This  I  did 
without  too  much  deliberation  and 
promptly  returned  my  sheet  with  the 
sought  for  information  to  the  same  band 
director. 

However,  after  a  day  or  so  after  I  had 
returned  this  questionnaire,  I  began  to 
wonder  If  perhaps  I  had  not  been  unduly 
hasty  In  making  my  choice  of  selections. 
The  questionnaire  had  stated  that  the  re¬ 
sults  of  this  piece  of  research  would  be 
used  as  the  basis  for  making  out  the 
spring  concert  program  of  the  sante  large 
school  band. 

Now  my  Ideal  program  opened  with 
band  transcriptions  of  "A  Mighty  Port¬ 
ress  Is  Our  Ood”  by  Bach-Luther  and 
another  fine  Bach  choral-prelude,  “Jesus, 
Joy  of  Man’s  Desiring.”  After  this  im¬ 
posing  beginning,  my  program  continued 
with  the  band  transcription  of  the  Over¬ 
ture  to  Egmont  by  Beethoven,  the  band 
transcription  of  the  Prelude  to  Act  III 
from  Lohengrin  by  Wagner,  a  band  ar¬ 
rangement  of  excerpts  from  Tschaikow- 
sky's  Fifth  Symphony  and  then  only  in 
the  last  quarter  of  my  program  did  I 
consent  to  the  inclusion  of  a  novel  ar¬ 
rangement  of  “I've  Been  Working  on  the 
Railroad",  a  modem  swing  number,  and 
Sousa’s  immortal  "Stars  and  Stripes  For¬ 
ever.” 

As  a  program  containing  some  of  the 
best  music  ever  written,  mine  was  prob¬ 
ably  of  the  highest  ingredients.  But  I 
wonder  if  after  all  it  was  an  ideal  pro¬ 
gram,  if  one  soberly  takes  into  account 
the  type  of  audience  that  would  hear  it, 
the  type  of  student^  that  would  partici¬ 
pate  in  it,  and  the  limitations  of  instru¬ 
mentation  of  the  band  performing  it. 

Many  of  us  who  love  a  fine  symphony 
orchestra  and  the  magnlflcent  literature 
that  the  great  composers  have  written 
for  It  feel  at  times  that  bands  should  play 
more  and  more  transcriptions  of  the  great 
orchestral  masterpieces.  We  dream  of 
having  our  bands  play  full  four  move¬ 
ment  symphonies,  accompaniments  to 
piano  or  violin  concertos,  and  difficult  ar¬ 
rangements  of  such  well  known  works  in 
larger  forma  as  Richard  Strauss'  "Death 
and  Transffguration,’'  Rimsky-Korsa- 
kolTs  "Scheheraaade”  or  Tschalkowsky’s 
"Romeo  and  Juliet"  fantasy. 

To  be  sure  the  Boston,  Chicago,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  and  San  Francisco  symphony  or¬ 
chestras  can  play  these  works  admirably. 
But  also,  to  be  sure,  these  fine  organisa¬ 
tions  have  excellent  string  sections  which 
our  bands,  of  course,  are  not  expected 
to  have. 

Now  I  am  all  for  uplifting  public  taste 
in  things  musical  wherever  possible  and 
I  am  one  hundred  percent  for  raising  the 
musical  tastes  of  our  students.  Likewise, 
no  one  enjoys  directing  the  works  of  the 


great  masters  more  than  1  do.  But  I  won¬ 
der,  if  sometimes  we  don’t  try  to  overdo 
the  matter  of  elevating  the  musical  tastes 
of  our  listeners.  In  other  words,  like  I 
did  in  the  program  which  I  wonder  now 
if  I  should  have  submitted,  we  try  to 
force  too  much  highfalutin'  music  down 
the  throats,  and,  of  course,  ears  of  our 
listeners  and  students  in  too  short  a 
space  of  time. 

Public  taste  is  a  thing  that  sometimes 
seems  to  change  quite  slowly.  Many  of  us 
wall  and  gnash  our  teeth  at  low-brow 
public  taste  that  goes  for  popular  songs 
with  tHlea  that  deal  with  the  subject  of 
chasing  women  or  that  extol  the  virtues 
of  bunches  of  coconuts.  However,  do  we 
really  help  to  solve  the  problem  when  we 
give  our  audiences  programs  overloaded 
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However,  this  cannot  all  be  accompliehed 
at  one  step.  FVir  ttats  reason,  we  need  to 
exercise  common  sense  in  the  building  of 
our  spring  and  other  seasonai  band  pro¬ 
grams.  One  step  at  a  time  and  I  am  sure 


with  serious  music  and  with  an  insuffi¬ 
cient  amount  of  lighter  and  contrasting 
material?  Perhaps  we  would  sell  our  stu¬ 
dents  and  our  listening  public  more  on 
Bach,  Beethoven,  and  Brahms  if  we 
would  mix  in  more  frequently  with  these 
the  other  three  great  “B’s”  of  music. 
Blues,  Barrel-hop,  and  Boogie-woogie ! 

Not  only  this,  but  I  sometimes  wonder 
if  we  band  directors  should  try  so  hard 
to  make  our  bands  fine  second  editions  of 
the  leading  symphony  orchestras.  The 
band  is  not  an  orchestra  and  I  am  not  so 
sure  there  is  a  good  reason  that  we  should 
try  to  nmke  it  one. 

Fortunately,  in  the  last  twenty-five  or 
so  years  many  composers  have  risen  ui> 
who  are  content  to  devote  their  best  ef¬ 
forts  to  writing  music  primarily  suited 
for  bands.  They  are  writing  in  the  idiom 
of  the  band,  utilising  its  best  features, 
and  at  the  same  time  are  writing  music 
that  is  meritorious,  has  lasting  qualities, 
and  is  designed  to  elevate  the  tastes  of 
both  participating  musicians  and  the  lis¬ 
tening  public.  Besides  this,  these  same 
band-music-compoaers  are  writing  novelty 
selections  and  clever  arrangements  of 
folk  tunes,  etc.,  that  are  extremely  useful 
on  the  average  band  program  for  the 
purpose  of  arousing  greater  public  in¬ 
terest  In  the  band  program  In  our  schools. 

Of  all  the  compositions  that  the  band 
plays,  perhaps  the  march  is  the  most  rep¬ 
resentative  of  the  band  music  idiom.  I 
have  been  surprised  many  times  to  And 
that  a  program  containing  practically 
nothing  but  fine  marches  by  such  repre¬ 
sentative  composers  as  Sousa,  Hall,  Bag- 
ler,  etc.,  is  one  of  the  most  popular  shows 
I  can  put  on. 

Sousa’s  own  band,  of  many  years  ago, 
played  flne  band  transcriptions  of  the 
great  orchestral  masterpieces,  and  the 
public  seemed  to  enjoy  hearing  these. 
But,  on  the  few  occasions  that  I  heard 
this  magniflcent  organisation,  it  was  my 
observation  that  the  high  point  of  th£ 
program  was  when  ‘The  Old  Man'  as  his 
players  loved  to  call  him  came  forth  to 
direct  his  own  stirring  marches.  Ap¬ 
parently  Sousa’s  public  wanted  Sousa 
marches  more  than  they  wanted  band 
transcriptions  of  the  great  masters. 

Probably  the  ideal  band  program  should 
be  an  organised  or  well  planned  mixture 
of  the  classical,  the  semi-classical,  solos 
and  small  ensemble  numbers,  and  con¬ 
temporary  music  styled  in  the  modern 
mood.  We  band  directors  still  have  to 
■ell  our  progam  to  the  public  and  though 
we  need  not  sacrifice  our  high  ideals,  we 
are  wise  when  we  are  willing  to  give  our 
programs  variety  and  a  lighter  side  as 
well  as  the  more  serious.  At  least  one 
would  so  Judge  by  public  reaction  to 
those  band  programs  which  contain  their 
lighter  as  well  os  more  serious  side.  In 
contrast  to  those  programs  which  are 
overly  heavy  and  somber.  It  has  been 
my  observation  that  the  varied  type  of 
program  is  the  most  popular. 

For  me  there  are  no  better  transcrip¬ 
tions  for  band  than  those  of  some  of  the 
great  Bach  chorales  and  choral-preludes. 
By  some  manner  or  means  the  brass  in¬ 
struments  Impart  a  majesty  to  this  mu¬ 
sic,  now  and  then  varied  by  the  inter¬ 
weaving  of  reed  figurations,  that  even  the 
mighty  organ  cannot  excel.  The  full  band 
seems  to  be  eminently  suited  to  playing 
the  music  of  Bach.  Even  his  mightiest 
organ  fugues  seem  to  gain  strength  by 
this  transcription. 

Again  may  I  state  the  premise  of  this 
article.  We  need  to  elevate  the  tastes  of 
our  students  and  our  listening  public. 


that  the  next  twenty-five  years  will  re¬ 
veal  the  average  band  program  to  be  on 
a  higher  level  of  musical  worth  than  the 
program  of  today. 

See  you  next  month  ! 


Nevada,  Missouri  led  by  Cieveland 
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How  to  Buy 
School  Banci  Uniforms 

A  man,  long  in  fka  business,  tokes  you  bock  of  tho  counter, 
gives  you  ’*non«parfison*'  odvice  on  bow  to  choose  Uniforms, 
got  your  money's  worth,  wherever  you  buy. 


By  Harry  H.  Craddotk,  Sr. 

Kam§a$  City,  Ma. 

Construction  Is  complicated  In  a  uni¬ 
form.  Much  that  affects  wearing  quality, 
appearance,  and  fit  is  hidden.  The  better 
qualities  show  up  only  with  wear  and 
cleaning. 

How  then  can  the  buyers  of  12,000,000 
uniforms,  sold  in  this  oountrj’  each  year, 
be  sure  of  getting  their  money’s  worth? 
How  can  they  choose  wisely  from  the  wide 
range  in  quality  and  price  ottered? 

Much  can  be  learned  to  help  Judge 
whether  a  uniform  has  the  qualities 
wanted  and  is  a  good  value  for  the  price 
— what  kind  of  cloth  is  beet  for  the  dif¬ 
ferent  kinds  of  wear — how  uniforms  of 
different  grades  are  made  and  how  mate¬ 
rials  and  workmanship  affect  values — 
what  points  to  check  when  looking  at  uni¬ 
forms  and  what  questions  to  ask  about 
the  qualities  that  can’t  be  seen — how  to 
Judge  fit  and  style,  so  very  important  to 
the  life-long  service  and  lasting  satisfac¬ 
tion  of  the  style  which  must  be  built  into 
uniforms. 

This  article  takes  up  all  of  these  points. 
It  is  intended  to  help  Director  or  commit¬ 
tee  going  out  to  buy  Band  uniforms,  to 
give  the  principles  of  good  buymanship. 

Fabrics  For  Band  Uniforms 

One  of  the  first  things  to  think  about 
in  buying  is  the  outer  cloth — how  it  looks 
and  feels.  An  expert,  whose  Angers 
through  long  experience  have  become  sen¬ 
sitive  to  quality,  can  judge  cloth  with 
more  or  less  accuracy  by  feeling  and  ap¬ 
pearance.  But  for  the  average  person  feel 
and  over-all  appearance  may  be  deceiving. 
Modern  manufacturing  can  and  does  make 
cloth  that  feels  and  looks  better  than  it  Is. 
Also,  the  practice  of  skillfully  pressing 
and  displaying  Anished  uniforms  can  make 
poor  materials  look  much  better  than  they 
are. 

However,  anyone  who  is  interested  can 
learn  facts  about  cloth  that  will  serve 
as  a  guide  in  buying.  In  Judging  values, 
it  helps  to  know  something  about  the 
types  of  uniform  fabrics  commonly  used — 
the  characteristics  of  the  different  cloths 
and  what  kind  of  wear  each  is  best  suited 
for — which  stand  up  best  with  hard  use 
and  dry  cleaning — which  wrinkle  least — 
which  hold  press — and  are  least  likely  to 
become  shiny. 

On  uniforms  that  contain  wool,  Aber- 
content  ticket  labels  are  required  by  a 
Federal  law — the  Wool  Products  Labeling 
Act  of  1939.  These  tags  must  be  on  each 
piece  of  the  garment 

Though  the  Information  you  get  from 
these  ticket  labels  is  not  a  complete  guide 
to  cloth  quality,  it  does  tell  you  three 
things;  (1)  wool  Aber  content — the  kind 
of  wool  and  how  much  the  fabric  contains, 
(2)  the  percentage,  if  any,  of  Abers  other 


than  wool,  (3)  the  name  of  the  manufac¬ 
turer  or  |)er8on  selling  the  uniform — or  the 
registered  number  of  the  actual  manufac¬ 
turer,  together  with  the  name  of  the  re¬ 
tailer,  Jobber  or  reseller.  The  information 
on  the  ticket  label  applies  only  to  the 
outer  cloth — not  the  linings  or  hidden 
materials. 

The  terms  used  on  the  ticket  label  to 
describe  the  kind  of  wool  in  the  outer 
cloth  are  “wool",  “reprocessed  wool”  and 
"re-used  wool". 

The  term  “wool”  means  that  all  the 
Abers  are  animal — in  uniform  fabrics  they 
are  likely  to  be  Aeece  wool  from  sheep 
or  mohair  from  goats.  The  Abers  may  be 
new  or  reclaimed  from  spun  or  knitted 
products  and  have  never  been  worn  or 
used.  “Virgin  wool”  applies  only  to  new 
wool.  It  is  not  always  better  than  re¬ 
claimed;  quality  depends  upon  the  Abers. 

“Reprocessed  wool”  Is  made  from  scraps 
and  cuttings  of  wool  fabrics  that  have 
never  been  worn  or  used. 

"Re-used  wool”  is  made  from  worn  or 
used  wool  fabrics — the  kind  that  old 
clothes  and  rag  dealers  collect. 

For  wool  uniforms  the  Aniehed  fabrics 
from  which  they  are  made  fall  into  two 
classes — worsted  and  woolen.  Examples 
of  worsted  cloths  are  whipcords,  serge, 
gabardine,  sharkskin,  and  unAnished  wor¬ 
steds.  Typical  of  woolen  fabrics  are  tweed. 


Band  Uniforms  of  finect  Quality  are  « 
the  most  economical.  Styling,  smart 
appearance,  with  complete  comfort  to  J 
the  musician  in  all  positions,  is  im-  * 
portent.  Before  you  buy  get  com-  ^ 


plete  information  from  Saco.  „ 
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homespun  and  twist.  Some  materials  such 
as  covert,  cheviot,  and  flannel  may  be 
either  woolen  or  worsted — which  shows 
that  you  can’t  always  depend  on  the  name 
of  the  cloth  to  tell  which  It  Is. 

Worsted  yarns  are  made  from  the  flnest 
and  longest  wool  flbers,  combed  parallel, 
and  twisted  Into  strands  or  “ply”.  Two 
or  more  strands  are  then  twisted  together, 
making  yarn  that  is  even,  strong,  and 
Arm.  Worsteds  wear  well  but  those  with¬ 
out  nap  or  high  "wale”,  such  as  serge 
and  gabardine,  become  shiny. 

Woolen  yarns  are  made  of  coarser  flbers 
than  worsted.  Fibers  are  both  short  and 
long  and  criss-crossed  in  the  yarn — not 
combed  and  laid  parallel.  Most  woolen 
yarns  are  one-ply,  and  are  loosely  twisted. 
These  one-ply  cloths  are  not  as  service¬ 
able  as  worsteds. 

Name  alone  is  not  a  reliable  guide  to 
quality.  The  names  used  for  high  quality 
uniform  fabrics  are  used  also  for  fabrics 
cheapened  with  lower  grade  wools  and 
other  flbers  to  lessen  cost.  These  may 
look  like  the  better  qualities  while  new 
but  the  wise  buyer  will  consider  how  the.v 
will  hold  up  with  wear.  In  general,  ex))e- 
rience  points  to  whipcords  as  best  for 
band  uniforms. 

Shrinka9e  and  Color  Fastnass 

For  good  service  in  a  uniform  you’ll 
need  materials  that  neither  shrink  nor 
lose  color.  If  the  fabric  is  not  thoroughly 
shrunk,  a  uniform  may  lose  its  fit  and 
shops  the  first  time  it  ie  cleaned  or  gets 
wet.  If  the  fabric  Is  not  color-fast,  its 
appearance  may  soon  be  spoiled  by  fad¬ 
ing.  In  either  event  you  may  have  to  dis¬ 
card  the  uniform  before  getting  full  value. 

There  is  no  way  to  judge  shrinkage  and 
colorfastness  for  yourself.  Labels  carry¬ 
ing  facte,  provided  by  the  manufacturers 
of  the  cloth,  would  solve  the  problem,  but 
you  do  not  And  such  labels  on  uniforms 
at  the  present  time. 

If  you  have  trouble  getting  facts,  it 
may  be  of  some  help  in  making  a  choice 
between  the  best  and  a  “bargain”  to  know 
that  manufacturers  of  high-grade  uni¬ 
forms  shrink,  test,  and  Inspect  all  of  their 
materials  before  making  them  up.  This 
means  considerable  expense  and  of  course 
adds  to  the  selling  price  of  the  uniform. 

Linings 

Rayon  twill  linings  are  most  commonly 
used  in  uniforms.  Good  quality  rayon  lin¬ 
ings  stand  rub  and  wear  better  than  soft 
silk  materials — and  are  less  expensive. 

Like  wools,  rayons  vary  in  quality.  As 
a  rule  flne.  Arm  twill  weaves  wear  better 
than  plain  weaves,  which  are  usually  more 
loosely  woven  and  coarser  looking.  You 
can  judge  weight  and  wearing  qualities 
to  some  extent  by  the  close  weave  and 
Arm  feel  of  the  lining. 

Ask  about  shrinkage  and  oolorfastne.ss 
in  a  coat  lining.  If  not  thoroughly  shrunk, 
the  lining  may  draw  up  wHh  cleaning  and 
spoil  the  shape  and  flt  of  your  uniform. 
If  the  color  is  not  fast  to  cleaning  and 
perspiration,  the  lining  may  be  damaged 
and  your  shirts  stained. 

Pockets 

Don’t  overlook  the  pocketing  in  a  uni¬ 
form  just  because  it  ie  out  of  sight.  Pull 
the  podcets  inside  out  to  see  how  good 
they  are. 

IN  COA’TS — Silesia  is  the  name  of  the 
familiar  twilled  cotton  used  in  coat  pock¬ 
ets  of  good  quality  uniforms.  It  is  soft, 
lightweight,  closely  woven — made  to  take 
the  rub  and  pull  most  people  give  their 
pockets.  In  low-quality  uniforms,  a  sleazy 
plain-woven  cotton,  crisp  and  slick  with 
sizing,  is  used.  Crush  it  in  your  hand 
and  notice  the  starchy  feel.  ’The  sizing 
comes  out  with  cleaning  and  use,  leaving 
pockets  limp  and  flimsy  so  they  wear  out. 


IN  TROUSERS — Best  material  for  both 
pockets  and  facings  in  trousers  is  closely 
woven  cotton  twill — all  cotton  and  no  siz¬ 
ing,  thicker  and  more  leathery  feeling  than 
the  Silesia  used  in  coats.  It  may  be  white, 
cream-colored,  or  gray.  Lower  grade 


trousers  have  coarsely  woven  pocketing 
fllled  with  starch  to  make  it  kK>k  better. 
It  feels  crisp  and  wrinkles  readily.  All 
of  the  sizing  comes  out  in  cleaning.  Some¬ 
times  cheap  waist  bands  of  rayon  are  used 
for  show,  but  they  do  not  wear  well. 


Make  America's 


Outstanding  Uniform  Value 

V  V  V. 


*  Year  after  year,  America’s  leading 
school  bands  choose  Craddock  Uniforms 
because  they  are  "tops”  in  style,  design, 
appearance,  fit,  and  workmanship.  Ail 
factors  considered,  Craddock  uniforms 
cost  less  per  year  to  own — afford  greater 
personal  pride  and  satisfaction.  Buy 
Craddock,  the  choice  of  champions. 


•  “The  Craddock  Baadzmaii” 

—chock-full  of  practi  .cl.  origi¬ 
nal  uniform  design  ideas  is 
available  without  charge  to 
superintendents,  principals 
and  band  directors  only. 
Others,  $1.50  per  copy. 


UNUSUAL  SPECIALTIES  IN  OMIM  MAJOR  AND  MAJOIEHE  UNITORMS 
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BAND  UNIFORMS 

**That  Lead  The  Parade** 


And  Here's  Why: 

•  Cuskom 
Tailored  fo 
Your  Measure 

•  Rnest 
Workmanship 
Throughout 

•  Exclusively 
100%  All  Wool 
Materials 

•  Delivery  When 
You  Want  It 

•  Absolutely 
Guaranteed 

Write  Today  for  Free 

Color  Folder! 


1.  H.  LEWIS  UNIFORM  CO. 

Ml  Arch  Street 
Philadelphia  7,  fa. 


ADD  SNAP  . 
SPARKLE 
BRILLIANCE 

to  your 

BAND! 


Outfit  it 
in 

•FECHHEIMER" 

Uniforms 


Mfrite  "Band  Dept."  tor 
eolorfully  Uuetrated 
catalog,  cample  fabrict 
and  prkee.  , 
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CLOTH.... 

60  ShadM 
12  QualitiM 

If  dMlrad,  w«  wUl  DESIGN 
unliorm  Mpadallr  for  you. 
School  and  Band  Bannart, 
na^t.  Throwing  Flags. 

•  Special  Foldar  in  Colon. 


DeMOULIN  Bros.  &  Co. 

GREENVILLE,  ILLINOIS 


America’!  foramoet  da- 
■igner  and  manufac¬ 
turer  of  Band  and 
Drum  Corps  uniforms. 

UNIFORMS  lY  OSTWALD,  INC 
Main  Office  and  Flaah 
Roe  SSI,  Stafaa  lilaad  I,  Naw  Yorl 


* 

School 

hd  Bands 

Smart  Styling 

W  SJ^erior  Quality 

WRITE  TODA] 

?FOR  ^FORMATION 

ADVISE  j 

^HOO^OLORS 

AMERICAN  UNIFORM  COMPANY 

154  SO.  ELEVENTH  STREET 

PHILADELPHIA  7.  PA. 

Coat  Front 

MaterUUa  within  a  coat,  called  “coat 
fronta"  in  the  trade,  are  actuctlly  the  very 
fovndation  of  a  coat.  Though  you  don't 
see  the  materiala  you  need  to  find  out 
about  them  to  know  how  the  appearance 
of  the  uniform  will  hold  up.  QualHy  of 
inner  materials  varies  greatly  from  the 
top  to  the  lowest  grade  uniforms. 

For  the  main  part  of  coat  fronts,  manu¬ 
facturers  of  high-grade  uniforms  use  high- 
grade  hair  canvas  made  of  goat  hair  spun 
with  rayon.  Hair  canvas,  coupled  with 
skilled  workmanship,  are  invaluable  for 
making  and  keeping  the  rolled  lapels  end 
wrinkle-free  coat  fronts  knowing  people 
want. 

Further  down  the  quality  scale,  cheaper 
hair  canvas  is  used  in  coat  fronts.  To 
fake  the  creaoe-reeistant  quality,  the  can¬ 
vas  ie  filled  with  gluelike  sising  which 
may  have  an  unpleasant  odor,  especially 
when  damp,  and  has  very  little,  if  any, 
hair.  This  kind  of  canvas  makes  a  front 
that  feels  crisp  while  the  suit  is  new,  but 
with  use  and  cleaning  the  sising  comes 
out  and  the  coat  droops. 

Lowest  grades  of  uniforms  have  fronts 
made  of  all-cotton  materials  or  ordinary 
burlap.  These  merely  give  a  little  body 
to  a  coat  front.  The  old  linen  and  hair 
cloth  fronts  have  given  way  to  a  new  and 
better  fabric. 

An  informative  tag  is  needed  to  tell 
what  kind  and  quality  coat  front  is  in  a 
uniform,  but  you  can  learn  with  practice 
to  Judge  fairly  accurately  whether  the 
materials  are  good.  Grasp  the  coat  front 
of  a  uniform  you  know  is  high-grade  and 
pull  your  closed  hand  down  over  it.  It 
will  feel  lightweight  and  soft,  not  stiff. 
The  front  will  spring  back  into  shai>e 
without  a  wrinkle  when  you  let  go. 

While  you  still  remember  the  feel  of 
this  high-grade  uniform,  examine  one 
known  to  be  low-grade.  The  front  will 
feel  thick,  bulky,  and  crisp.  When  you 
let  go  you  feel  the  wrinkles  left  in  the 
inside  material.  When  you  get  the  feel 
of  these  two  extremes,  practice  judging 
in-between  qualities. 

Collar  Interlining! 

In  good  uniforms,  interlinings  of  collars 
are  made  of  good,  firm  material  that  does 
not  lose  body.  To  cut  production  costs, 
cotton  goods  sised  and  dyed  to  look  like 
linen  is  used  in  the  lower  grades.  Cotton 
interlinings  soften  with  wear  and  clean¬ 
ing,  so  the  collar  won’t  set  up  to  the  neck. 
When  you  buy  uniforms,  roll  a  corner  of 
the  collar  up  and  forward.  If  the  inter¬ 
lining  is  good  material,  the  corner  will 
flip  back  into  place ;  if  sised  cotton,  it  will 
turn  back  slowly. 

Taps 

A  small  but  inrqwrtant  item  is  the  tape 
at  lapel  edges  and  armholes.  Good  qual¬ 
ity  tape — thin,  strong,  narrow,  and  prop¬ 
erly  shrunk — helps  preserve  the  neat  look, 
prevents  stretching  or  puckering. 

To  find  out  whether  a  uniform  has  been 
taped,  etretch  the  under  part  of  the  arm¬ 
holes  and  edges  of  the  lapels.  There  is  no 
give  if  tape  has  been  used.  But  feeling 
will  not  tell  you  whether  or  not  tape  has 
been  shrunk  or  properly  stitched  and 
felled  in.  Here  again  you  need  the  help 
of  informative  labels. 

Shoulder  Padding 

In  a  high-grade  uniform,  shoulder  pad¬ 
ding  is  fine,  soft  cotton.  In  a  low-grade 
uniform,  coarse  lumpy  cotton  or  paper 
padding  is  used.  Tou  can  feel  the  differ¬ 
ence.  The  best  padding  is  soft,  light¬ 
weight,  free  from  lumpiness;  cheap  pad¬ 
ding  feels  thick,  heavy,  uneven.  Tou  will 
notice  a  difference  if  you  try  on  the  coat 
Pads  In  a  good  uniform  fit  smoothly  and 


do  not  exaggerate  the  shoulders.  In  a 
low-grade  uniform  shoulders  feel  stiff  and 
look  abnormally  wide. 

Ts  be  Cesfiswed. 

In  the  next,  and  final  Installment  the 
author  advises  you  on  workmanship, 
makiny  specifications,  protective  measures, 
etc.  It’s  all  very  instructive. 


Terms  o£ 
Subscription 

Per  year  $2.00  2  years  $3.50 

Foreign,  per  year  $2.50 

Buffidlffi  Sffib.  Ploffi 

Lei  feme  emUre  stsdsat  Msstries  body 
e^ey  and  baaeSI  by  reading  The 
SCTOOL  MUSICIAM  tegol^.  Om  or 
Iwe  library  or  baadreesi  sopies  ore  in- 
suSdeol. 

By  tbs  MEW  BOHDLE  PLAN  yea  gel 
lea.  twenty-Sve.  or  Slly  copies  every 
sMalb  whiA  say  be  dteMbnled  Is  eor- 
lala  iadividaola  or  used  ier  doss  read¬ 
ing.  This  is  a  new  ecoaemteal  way  Is 
gel  eeasplele  osverage  oi  volaable  io- 
lonnelisa. 

Here  ore  Ibe  sew  bwdle  rotssi 

10  Copies  Monthly  for.. $15.00 
25  Copies  Monthly  for. .  27.00 
50  Copies  Monthly  for. .  50.00 
10  Months,  Mailed  to 
One  Address. 

Sloit  year  Baadle  Plan  now.  Oel  year 
fliol  boodle  of  news  ad  iaioisialiaa  tee 
year  iasIraaMatal  slndaals.  Qnaality  SMy 
k  Increased  os  required.  OSOES  MOW. 


New  Uniforms 

Thffi  Y*ry  Best  Vitamins 
For  Your  Band 
Our  Advertisurs  Wiil 
_ Hulp  You _ 
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reasonable  price.  Contact  Homer 


trim.  V 
Harmon, 


lirector,  Kingfisher.  Okla. 


FOR  SALE;  Black  Graduation.  Glee  Club 
Gowns  $5.00  up.  Free  Catalogue  mailed.  Lindner, 


153-SMrWest"33  St.,  New  York. 


FOR  SALE;  16  Drill  team  uniforms,  military 
style,  red,  all  wool  whipcord,  trimmed  in  gold, 
all  with  citation  cord.  Daughters  of  Isabella, 

1246  Wayne,  Topeka,  Kansas. _ 

SIXTY  Band  coats,  caps,  citation  cords,  belts 
(no  trousers)  $240.00.  Forty  blue  capes,  44  caps 
$50.00.  Forty  red  mess  jackets,  sizes  34  to  42 
$120.00.  Thirty  new  purple  uniform  jackets 
$60.00.  Forty  white  Palm  Beach  coats,  small 
sizes  $20.00.  Tuxedo  suits  doublebreast  $25.00- 
$30.00.  Full  dress  including  white  vest,  same. 
New  red  band  caps  $2.50.  C^ps  made  to  order 
$3.00.  Majorette  costumes  assorted  colors,  styles 
$5.00.  Shakos  $4.00.  Singlebreast  Tuxedo  suits 
$15.00.  Shirts  $2.50.  Orchestra  coats,  double¬ 
breast,  white  $4.00.  Cleaned,  pressed  Tuxedo 
trousers  $6.(M)-$7.00.  Shawl  collar  white  coats 
$8.00.  Blue  $8.00.  Minstrel  suits  $7.00.  Inter- 
Iwutors  white  suits  $12.00.  Minstrel  wigs  $2.00. 
Chorus  costumes,  sets.  Clown  comedy  bundle 
odds,  ends  $7.00.  New  red  wigs  $4.00.  Female 
wigs  $4.00.  Beautiful  rumbas  $8.00.  Can  Can 
*«ts.  Stage  curtains  assorted  sizes.  Colors.  Beau¬ 
tiful  rayon  curtain  blue  gold  (8.5  x  36)  $35.00. 
Velvet  (7  x  24)  $i25.00.  Beautiful  red  velvet  five 
piece  set  (12  X  20)  $75.00.  Free  lists.  Wallace, 
2416  N.  Halsted,  Chicago,  Illinois. _ 


MAJORETTES'  new  jacket  and  skirt,  V-neck, 


UNIFORMS 


INSTRUMENTS  AND 


SOUSAPHONES,  reconditioned,  write  for  de¬ 
scriptions  and  prices.  Following  new  demon¬ 
strator  Conns  in  cases,  gold  lacquer  Mellophone 
$150.00.  Alto  Clarinet  grenadilla  wood  $350.00. 

Rudolph’s,  Atchison,  Kansas. _ 

FREE — Catalogues;  New  Instruments  on  Trial 
Purchase  Plan,  Reconditioned  instruments.  String 
instruments  and  accessories.  Music  Dept.  Sup¬ 
plies  and  music  stands.  Jack  Spratt,  Old  Green- 

wich.  Conn. _ 

BAND  INSTRUMENTS  repaired  and  refinuhed. 
Specialists  on  bass  horns.  Gold  and  silver  plating, 
l^quering.  Polished,  satin  and  sandblast  fin¬ 
ishes.  Valve  rebuilding.  Fast  guaranteed  serv¬ 
ice.  Estimates  furnished.  Handling  work  for 
Dealers  all  over  the  Sooth.  Write  for  “FREE” 
price  list.  Lewis  Plating  Company,  237  Trinity 
Ave.,  S.  W.,  Atlanta,  Georgia. 

NEW  RENTAL  With  Option  to  Purchase  Plan 
Available  On  Reconditioried  Instruments.  Hun¬ 
dreds  of  cornets,  trumpets,  clarinets,  trombones, 
and  other  reconditioned  instruments  available  for 
rental.  Write  us  for  details,  also  free  Bargain 
List.  Adelson’s  Musical  Instrument  Exchange, 
446  Michigan,  Detroit  26,  Michigan.  _ 


HUNDREDS  upon  Hundreds  of  good  recondi¬ 
tioned  school  instruments  available  at  bargain 
prices.  Write  us  as  to  your  needs.  We  equip 
school  bands  from  the  smallest  group  to  the 
largest.  If  your  band  needs  a  batch  of  instru¬ 
ments  on  a  budget  plan  write  us.  We  can  handle 
budget  or  deferred  time  payment  deals.  Free 
Bargain  List.  Rental  with  option  to  purchase 
plan  available  at  $5.00  per  month.  Write  us  for 
details.  Adelson’s  Musical  Instrument  Exchange, 

446  Michigan  Ave.,  Detroit  26,  Mich. _ 

OBOE,  Pan  -  American,  Conservatory  model. 
Wood,  silver  plated  keys.  New.  Case.  $185.00. 
Write  Dr.  Walter  E.  Nallin,  Dept,  of  Music, 
City  College  of  New  York,  New  York  31,  N.  Y. 


BAND  UNIFORMS  For  Sale.  Forty  u^  uni- 

anA  nanm  flaw  atvl^  mval  Ktlla  with  flmirl 


snori  Sleeves,  west  roint  nraiaea  ironi,  nne, 
cotton-backed  satin,  sizes  4-16,  $12.50.  Louis  G. 
Baine  ft  Son,  39  W,  Adams  St.,  Chicago,  III. 

FOR  SALE;  Band  Coats  (40)  Navy  Blue  whip¬ 
cord  military  single  breasted  lapel  style.  (Red  ft 
Gold  trim)  Sample  on  request.  RobCTt  B.  Keel, 
919  E.  15th  St.,  Chester,  Pa. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

FOR  SALE:  Records.  Collectors  items  1900-45. 
Vocal  operatic.  Instrumental.  Symphonic,  Popu¬ 
lar  Jazz.  Your  inquiries  (or  specud  wants  are 
welcome.  Reasonable.  Cath.  V.  O’Brien,  15  First 
Ave.,  Newtown  Square,  Penna. _ 

FOR  SALE:  Out  of  print  phonograph  records  of 
corn^  solos  hy  Clarke  and  others.  Carnival  of 
Venice,  etc.  Reasonable.  Steve  Gilman,  66  Sims, 
Newport,  R.  I. 


FOR  SALE:  York  Sousaphone,  silver  plated  26 
inch  bell,  $225.00;  King  Stuccello  Bh  sax  $45.00; 
Metal  clarinets  $35.00  ft  $40.00;  King  soprano 
sax,  curved  model  $55.00;  Superior  Single  French 
Horn,  brass  lacquered,  in  fine  condition  $310.00; 
King  mellophone,  silver  plated  in  case  $60.00; 
2  upright  altos  brass  lacquered  like  new  $40.00 
each;  Vincent  Bach  trumpet,  gladstone  case 
$110.00;  Conn  New  Yorker  model  trumpet 
$95.00;  Buescher  bell  front  baritone  in  a  bag  at 
$90.00 ;  Martin  valve  trombone,  silver  plated  in 
case  $75.00;  2  New  Yorker  trombones,  brass 
(new)  $38.00  each;  King  Eh  upright  bass  $90.00; 
C.  G.  Conn  Dh  Piccolo  $75.00;  Metal  Piccolo 
key  of  C  in  case  $45.00 ;  Pedler  metal  flute  in 
case  $70.00;  Scimer  Oboe  wood  $175.00;  Hamil¬ 
ton  oboe  wood  reconditioned  $125.00;  1  Slinger- 
land  street  drum  10  x  14  pearl  finish  $35.00; 
size  cello  outfit  $55.00 ;  1  Viola  outfit  $40.00 ; 
Several  very  old  violin  outfits  in  fine  condition 
$35.00  ft  $40.00  each;  Kay  string  bass  like 
new  $175.00;  Fontaine  wood  clarinet  $70.00; 
Selmer  wood  clarinet  $130.00;  Hundreds  of  other 
bargains  at  the  Crestline  Music  Shop,  Crestline, 

Ohm, _ 

FOR  SALE:  2  large  Slingerland  Bass  Drums. 
40”  X  21”.  Used  little.  Racine  Park  Board  Band, 
John  T.  Opferkuch,  Director,  1341  West  Lawn 
Ave.,  Racine,  Wise. 


See  Next  Page  for 
More  Interesting  Bargains 


There's  money 
for  You 

in  the  band  funds 
of  almost  every  school 

— ju$t  waiting  for  word  that  you  are 

Ready  to 

Sell  Tho$e  Old  Uniforms 
Tho$e  Unu$ed  ln$truments 
Only  15c  a  word:  25  for  $3;  ten 
cents  each  additional  word,  or  50 
for  $5.  Count  each  word.  Cash 
MUST  accompany  each  order. 


Mention  SM  when  bu 

_ REED  MAB3NG _ 


REEDS-OBOES:  I  will  make  your  reeds  as 
perfect  as  the  ones  I  use  at  Cincinnati  Symphony 
Orchestra.  Easy,  beautiful  tone,  perfect  pitch : 
$1.50  each,  6  for  $8.00.  New  and  used  oboes 
and  English  horns,  Loree  and  other  makes,  Reed 
making  materials.  Andre  Andraud,  6409  Orchard 
Lane,  Cincinnati  13,  Ohio. 


BASSOON  REEDS.  Handmade  by  first  bas¬ 
soonist  United  States  Marine  Band.  $1.00  each. 
William  Koch,  105  Galveston  Place,  S.W.,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C. 


Beautiful  Girls  Make  Beautiful  Music 


In  the  State  Faitival  in  Madison  last  year  thasa  girls  raeaivad  a  1st  Division,  Class 
B  Rating,  playing  "Flirtations"  (from  memory ).  They  played  for  a  Dick  Contino 
Amateur  Show  last  summer  and  got  a  terrific  ovation.  They  are  in  constant  demand 
and  have  played  for  about  every  type  of  organization.  They  are— left  to  right,  Mary 
Brill,  Virginia  Smies  and  Betty  Kobes  of  Oostburg,  Wisconsin.  They  have  played 
some  very  difficult  numbers  including  "The  Three  Musketeers",  "The  Three  Kings", 
and  'Triplets  of  the  Rnest."  This  year  they  are  attempting  'The  Three  Trumpeteers" 
by  Agostini,  a  Class  "A"  State  Number.  Individually,  Virginia  Smies  played  "Willow 
Echoes"  last  for  a  1st  Division  Award  Class  "A"  and  this  year  will  play  "Bride  of  the 
Waves".  She  is  a  senior.  Mary  Brill  has  played  many  solos  including  "Stars  in  a 
Velvety  Sky",  a  very  good  soloist.  She  is  a  junior.  She  will  play  "Grand  Russian 
Fantasiy  this  year.  Betty  Kobes  has  done  the  least  amount  of  solo  work  but  this 
year  wiH  play  "Sounds  From  The  Hudson".  She  is  a  junior.  All  three  gals  will  be 
attempting  Class  "A"  Solos  and  a  Class  "A"  Trio.  Frank  Potter  is  Oostburg's 

Bandmaster. 
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Classified  Continued 


MAKING  CONT. 


OBOE  REEDS,  made  from  imported  cane.  Qual¬ 
ity  guaranteed,  $1.00  each;  8Sc  plus  old  tubes. 
Try  them.  Alto  E  horn  re^s.  Russell  Saunders, 
Box  157,  Elk^rt,  Indiana.  _ 


WALDO  OBOE  REBDS:  Guaranteed  hand¬ 
made,  selected  cane,  free  blowing,  beautiful  tone, 
perfect  pitch,  professional  model,  nationally 
known,  $1.25;  3  for  $3.25.  Maxim  Waldo.  1475 
Grand  Concourse,  Bronx,  New  York. 


BASSOON  REBDS:  The  Ferrell  Bassoon  Re^ 
are  nationally  known  among  School  bassoonists 
for  their  satisfactory  terrice.  Made  from  that 
fine  quality  genuine  French  cane.  At  liberty  now 
giving  my  entire  time  and  attention  to  that  of 
reed  making,  for  almost  immediate  ddivery.  4- 
Reeds  $3.80— $11.00  Doz.  John  E.  Ferrell,  9523 
Erie  IMve,  St.  Louis  County,  Affton  23,  Mo. 
(Bassoonist  with  St.  Louis  Symphony  Orches- 

»m). _ 

BASSOONISTS — Imported  German  reeds  $1.50 
each.  Authentic  Heckel  charts  showing  over  175 
bassoon  and  contra-bassoon  fingerings  $2.00. 
Herbert  Reich,  119  Ashland  Avenue,  Buffalo  22, 
N.  Y. 

WANTED  TO  BUY _ 

WE  WILL  PAY  HIGH  PRICES  for  your 
musical  instruments.  Especially  need  metal,  wood 
and  ebonite  clarinets,  flutes,  oboes,  bassoons, 
French  horns,  baritone  horns,  saxophones  of  all 
kinds,  bass  and  alto  clarinets,  sousaphones,  pic¬ 
colos,  alto  horns — (need  50  sousaphones).  Write 
us  what  you  have  or  send  in  for  cash  appraisal. 
We  will  pay  transportation  charges.  Adelson’s 
Musical  Instrument  Exchange,  446  Michigan 
Ave.,  Detroit  26,  Michigan. 


»  <  t  *  *  *■/  I  ^  I  5  -  » 

if  '  •  '  i  K  ’  ; 


Thara  ara  only  172  pupils  in  tha  Wandall  Idaho  High  School.  But  it  didn't  taka  a 
graat  daal  of  affort  to  mustar  56  talantad  musicians,  fudging  a  litHa  into  tha  8th 
grada.  Tha  band  was  unbaatan  in  stata  compatition  last  yaar.  Now  tha  Univarsity 
of  Idaho  has  invitad  this  youthful  organization  to  study  and  play  on  tha  campus  for 
ona  waak  in  Juna.  This  is  ramarkabla  racognition  and  raflacts  cradit  to  Waynji  Skaam, 
Principal  of  tha  High  School. 


Whaf  Our  Readurt  Soy 

I  would  like  very  much  to  renew  my 
subscription  to  The  School  Musician.  I 
am  inclosing  a  money  order  for  two  dol¬ 
lars  ($2.00).  I  have  gotten  real  enjoy¬ 
ment  out  of  reading  The  School  Musician. 
It  comes  right  out  and  tells  you  what 
you  want  to  know.  Sometimes  I  wonder 
what  I  should  do  to  correct  things  that 
I  do  wrong  and  usually  I’ll  And  It  in  The 


Youth  Oprtun'ity  Conies  to  Joe  (Selmer)  Grolimund 


Horace  Haidt  of  "Youth  Opportunity"  fame  and  Joa  Grolimund,  tha  ambassador  of 
Elkhart,  admire  tha  instrument  city's  latest  gift  to  that  distinguished  gentleman  of 
radio.  And  wa  really  should  gat  something  in  hara  about  his  sponsors,  Philip  Morris 

Cigarattas. 


If  Horace  Heidt  kee|)s  bringing  his 
stage  show  to  Elkhart,  Indiana,  often 
enough,  he'll  soon  have  a  complete  set  of 
instruments  for  his  band. 

When  Heidt  brought  his  troupe  to  the 


presented  with  a  trumpet  engraved  with 
the  names  of  the  various  instrument  com¬ 
panies  in  Elkhart.  At  bis  moat  recent  ap¬ 
pearance  in  February,.  4he  Elkhart  Junior 
Association  of  Comiperce,  sponsor  of  the 


Band  Instrument  City  last  year  he  was  .show,  had  Elkhart  Mayor  Walter  Larson 


School  Musician.  I  hope  I  will  have  that 
same  enjoyment  in  the  1950  edition. — 
Carl  Skotoalter. 

Being  an  orchestra  director  I  would 
naturally  like  to  see  you  devote  more 
space  to  string  and  orchestra  activities  in 
your  line  magaalne.  Recently  the  Texas 
Music  Educators  Association  held  a  four- 
day  Clinic-Convention  in  Mineral  Wella 
As  a  newcomer  to  Texas  I  was  astounded 
at  the  wide-spread  interest  in  the  state  in 
orchestra.  The  all-state  orchestra  of  ISO 
pieces  was  really  thrilling,  and  would  put 
some  of  the  "older”  states  to  shame  I’m 
sure.  My  home  state  of  Ohio  seems  to 
be  awakening  slowly  to  a  renewed  Inter¬ 
est  in  strings ;  Texas  is  pushing  much 
faster  in  this  Held.  However,  1  feel  confi¬ 
dent  that  the  orchestra  program  is  due 
for  a  real  revival  over  the  nation ;  one 
can't  escape  the  fact  that  real  string  tone 
is  not  replaced  by  any  choir  of  the  win:^ 
band.  And,  the  orchestra  has  a  great  lit¬ 
erature  to  draw  from.  Please  do  not  mis-^ 
understand  me — I'm  not  a  band  hater, 
but  just  believe  that  the  orchestra  has  a 
real  place  in  public  education. — J.  D. 
Mastera,  Director  Miller  High  School, 
Corpua  Chriati,  Texaa. 


present  Heidt  with  a  clarinet  mounted  on 
a  special  wood  plaque.  The  plaque  bore 
the  nameplates  of  the  following  local  band 
instrument  companies;  C.  O.  Conn,  Ltd., 
Buescher  Band  Instrument  Company, 
Leedy  Manufacturing  Company,  Ludwig  A 
Ludwig,  Martin  Band  Instrument  Com¬ 
pany,  The  Pedler  Company,  W.  T.  Arm¬ 
strong  Company,  Artley  Manufacturing 
Company,  Linton  Manufacturing  Com¬ 
pany,  Inc.,  Emil  K.  Blessing  Band  Instru¬ 
ment  Company,  Pan-American  Band  In¬ 
strument  Company,  H.  A  A.  Selmer,  Inc. 

An  engraved  plate  on  the  plaque,  which 
Horace  Heidt  and  Selmer  President,  Joe 
Grolimund,  are  shown  admiring  in  the 
photo,  had  the  following  inscription: 
"Presented  to  Horace  Heidt  in  recognition 
of  his  outstanding  contribution  to  the  Mu¬ 
sical  Youth  of  America,  by  the  Elkhart 
Band  Instrument  Manufacturers,  1950." 

Photo  by  Lee  Hlokle. 


VARGfR  ON 

IMPOSSIBLE  ^  **•  ' 

New  Streamline  Coses  gyj  ,j  ’  j  YOUR  DEALER  WILL  PROVE  IT  TO  YOU 
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